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AN INDEPENDENT STATE 


I HAD not seen Price since the Armistice till I 
came across him quite unexpectedly in the 
Hungaria Hotel at Budapest. 

I was being piloted through the dining-room 
by John, the head waiter, in search of a table. 
The room was crowded and it seemed perfectly 
obvious that there was no table, not even a seat 
for me. Nevertheless, I followed John confi- 
dently. Of all head waiters in Europe he ts the 
most competent and the most friendly. If neces- 
sary, he would make a table for me to dine at. 

Suddenly I caught sight of Price, whom I had 
last seen at Ypres during the war. He was 
sitting with a pleasant-looking young man, whom 
I had never seen before, and they were dining 
well, very well indeed. Price immediately asked 
me to sit at his table and introduced me to 
his companion. 

‘Captain D’Olier,’ he said, ‘my French 
colleague.’ 

I was merely a tourist. Price was evidently 
on official business of some sort. One does not 
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speak of a casual travelling companion as a 
colleague. D’Olier rose and bowed with ex- 
aggerated politeness. I sat down. John brought 
me the menu card and showed me exactly what 
I ought to order if I wanted a good dinner. 
Price told me what his job was. 

‘ Boundaries,’ he said. ‘ D’Olier and I are 
making the map of Fastern Europe.’ 

‘If you’re chopping fresh chunks off this 
unfortunate country,’ I said, ‘I wonder you’re 
not afraid to show your faces in Budapest.’ 

Hungary has been very badly treated by the 
people in Paris who settle who’s who and what’s 
what in this part of the world. Rather to my 
relief, for I like the Hungarians, I found that 
Price and his colleague were engaged in settling 
the frontiers of Megalia and Lystria, two of the 
new Balkan states. 

‘We've pretty nearly finished,’ said Price. 
‘In fact, all we have to do now is to stick in a 
few posts along a stretch of mountainy country 
which nobody knows anything about.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say,’ I said, ‘ that you actually 
mark boundaries by sticking up pillars? It 
sounds quite like the Old Testament. Mispah, 
and that sort of thing. I had a notion that 
modern frontiers are simply marked off on maps.’ 

Price chuckled. 

‘They are marked off on maps,’ he said. 
* Aren’t they, D’Olier ?’ 
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D’Olier, being a Frenchman, cannot chuckle 
as Price does. What he did was snigger, shrug 
his shoulders and hiss through his teeth when 
he thought about frontiers being marked off on 
maps. I found out afterwards why the idea 
tickled him and Price. 

We dined very well, drinking an excellent 
white Hungarian wine and finishing off with a 
bottle of Tokay. Thanks to my old-standing 
friendship with John in the Hungaria I can get 
a Tokay which is not on the wine list. I dare 
say it was the excellence of that wine which made 
Price and D’Olier particularly friendly and turned 
me into an adventurer. Before we parted Price 
asked me whether I would care to join them in 
the expedition to the Megalian and Lystrian 
frontier to see the final boundary posts put in. 
D’Olier seconded the invitation warmly. I ac- 
cepted it and two days later we started. 

I cannot say we travelled in comfort, for such 
hotels as existed in that district were exceedingly 
bad, and very often there were no hotels at all. 
We camped out occasionally. We slept on the 
featheriest of feather beds in peasants’ houses. 
Like Coleridge’s albatross, we ‘ ate the food we 
ne’er had ate’. I might go farther and say that 
like that fowl ‘round and round we flew’. But 
the weather was fine. Price and I had roughed 
it together before, and D’Olier proved to be 
a man of irrepressible gaiety. The scenery 
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was magnificent and the people were most 
friendly. 

None of the peasants—and it was only peasants 
we saw in that district—seemed to understand 
what we were doing. They regarded the posts 
we set up as some sort of show, intended for 
their amusement. As far as I could make out 
they did not care a pin whether they or their 
farms were in Lystria or Megalia. But it was 
difficult to get at their feelings. Price and I 
could not talk to them at all. D’Olier knew 
some Slav dialect which was not theirs, but which 
he insisted they could understand perfectly well 
if they chose. 

It was while we were at this work, erecting 
mounds and planting our posts on them, that 
I learnt why the idea of frontiers drawn on maps 
amused Price and D’Olier. These frontiers had 
been marked out on maps in Paris by experts. 
They were just what might be expected of ex- 
perts in Paris. Price and D’Olier had to obey 
the orders given them, and the results were 
funny for us. What they would turn out to be 
for the people concerned I did not even try to 
guess. We cut villages in half. We drew lines 
which crossed and re-crossed torrents half a 
dozen times. We planted posts in the middle 
of dense woods. We made a frontier which 
cheerfully disregarded nature’s little efforts with 
hills and rivers, which simply ignored man’s 
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devices of communes, parishes and properties. 
If the inhabitants of that country had taken our 
work seriously they would have lynched us then 
and there. Fortunately they looked on us as 
professional jesters. 

The last post we planted was our master- 
piece. I doubt whether any expert—even a 
financial expert—ever conceived anything so 
grotesque aS running a national frontier through 
a farmer’s backyard. Yet that was what the 
map-makers in Paris had actually done, and we, 
as in duty bound, stuck up our post between 
a cow byre and the house in which the owner 
of the cow byre lived. The frontier line drawn 
through our post bisected the man’s stable in 
one direction and his hen-house in the other. 
The post was set up in a manure heap, which the 
farmer, very improperly, kept in the middle of 
his yard. 

It was a lonely farm of some hundred acres 
in extent, most of it very poor land. Beyond 
it on the north stretched a forest. To the south 
was a tract of marshy land. There was not 
another house in sight in any direction, and 
perhaps the forest and the bog formed part of 
the farm. 

We were kindly received by the owner, a tall 
handsome man, with a heavy, rather stupid 
face. D’Olier tackled him in his Slav dialect 
and told us after a while that the man’s name 
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was Bilinski and that he had no objection to 
our setting up our post anywhere we liked. 
Price set our men to dig into the manure heap, 
a smelly and unpleasant job. Bilinski watched 
us with a grave, melancholy smile. After a while 
Mrs. Bilinski came out, a stout young woman, 
who looked stouter than she was because of the 
large number of petticoats which she wore. 
D’Olier said that she had fourteen, one over the 
other. But I do not see how he could possibly 
have known that. He talked to the lady a good 
deal, but I do not believe she understood a word 
he said, and in any case it’s most unlikely that 
she would have gone into details about her 
underclothes with a man whom she had never 
seen before. There were three young Bilinskis, 
who wandered about. If the mother really had 
fourteen petticoats she ought to have cut one 
of them up into frocks for her children. The 
two youngest were stark naked. The eldest had 
very little on. 

I felt sorry for Bilinski and tried to persuade 
Price to depart a little from his instructions and 
set up the frontier post outside the yard. But 
Price was firm. According to the experts in 
Paris that was where the post was to be put and 
there it would be put. 

‘But poor Bilinski’s cow byre,’ I said, ‘ will 
be in Megalia, and his house in Lystria. Every 
time he wants to milk the cow he’ll have to get 
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a visa on his passport, and when he comes 
back a custom-house officer will have to search 
the milk to see there’s nothing contraband in 
it.’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s so,’ said Price, ‘ but I can’t 
help it. No doubt he’ll get used to it in time.’ 

I’m afraid I should never get used to that. I 
should still hate it even if I did it for forty years. 
I tried D’Olier. 

‘Look here,’ I said. ‘ The frontier line is 
going to run right through the middle of 
Bilinski’s stable. That means that if his horse 
walks from one side of its loose box to the other 
it will cross from Lystria into Megalia.’ 

D’Olier pursed up his lips and blew a sort of 
whistle between them. He admitted that what 
I said was true. 

‘ And when Megalia puts a duty on the import 
of horses I said. 

‘ These Balkan States,’ said Price, ‘ put duties 
on every mortal thing. Lystria will have one 
on horses too.’ 

* Then,’ I said, ‘ if Bilinski’s horse gets restless 
in the night and walks up and down its loose box 
it may very well cross and re-cross the frontier 
thirty times, and poor Bilinski will be liable for 
duty each time. The man will be ruined in a 
week, taxed out of existence, like the British 
middle classes.’ 

D’Olier shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘Crest la paix,’ he said. 

In just such a spirit no doubt he would have 
said ‘ C’est la guerre’ during the four years in 
which he faced the hardships of war. He found 
it quite easy now to be philosophical about ‘ la 
paix’ when its hardships fell on Bilinski. 

‘ Besides,’ said Price, ‘ Bilinski will probably 
find out some way of dodging the customs.’ 

* Anyhow,’ said D’Olier, ‘ it’s always impossible 
to tax a peasant in any country.’ 

Being a Frenchman, D’Olier ought to know all 
about that. Not even the bourgeotste which 
governs France has been able to devise a tax 
which will get the money out of the peasants’ 
stockings. 

I felt sorry for Bilinski at the time. But I 
very soon forgot all about him. I do not suppose 
I should ever have thought of him again if Price 
had not reminded me of him some two years 
later. We met at St. Andrews, playing golf. 
Price had long ago finished his work on the 
Balkans Boundaries and had retired to live on 
a pension and a small private income. 

‘ Did I ever tell you,’ he said, ‘ what happened 
about Bilinski and the Lystrian frontier? But 
I can’t have told you, for I haven’t seen you 
since.’ 

‘Tell me now,’ I said. ‘ Was the poor man 
ruined by the custom-house exactions, or was he 
driven into a lunatic asylum by having to fill up 
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forms for passport officers? It was one or the 
other, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Neither,’ said Price. ‘ In fact, Bilinski’s more 
prosperous than ever he was and has had a great 
rise in the social scale besides. D’Olier, who 
was out there lately, tells me that Mrs. Bilinski 
now wears twenty-two petticoats and all the 
children have clothes. What happened was this : 
after the boundaries were settled Megalia and 
Lystria got properly started as independent 
states. The first thing they did was to levy 
taxes.’ 

‘ Quite natural,’ I said. ‘ What’s the good of 
being an independent state if you don’t levy 
taxes ? Politicians must live, and the only 
thing there is for them to live on is the 
taxes.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Price, ‘ both Lystria and Megalia 
are purely agricultural countries, so there wasn’t 
any one to tax except the peasants.’ 

‘That is exactly what D’Olier said couldn’t 
be done.’ 

‘It certainly was not done in the case of 
Bilinski,’ said Price, chuckling. 

‘I’m glad to hear it. I was afraid he’d be 
liable to the taxes of both countries, and even 
if he didn’t pay he’d have been worried double 
as much as the rest of us.’ 

“He’s never been worried at all,’ said Price, 
‘and never will be. The Lystrians began it. 
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They levied a land tax and claimed that Bilinski’s 
whole farm was in Lystria. Then the Megalians 
chipped in. They had a land tax too, and they 
said that Bilinski’s farm was in Megalia.’ 

‘As a matter of fact,’ I said, ‘the farm was 
half in Lystria and half in Megalia.’ 

‘It was when we left it,’ said Price, ‘ and the 
Boundaries Commission people wrote reams of 
Notes to both Governments telling them what 
the position was. At last it was arranged that 
both Governments should send representatives 
to Paris to state their cases and the Boundaries 
Commission agreed to arbitrate. I had retired 
by that time and D’Olier was building roads in 
Morocco. But they sent for us both. I wonder 
they didn’t send for you too.’ 

“I wish they had,’ I said. ‘I should have 
enjoyed that inquiry.’ 

“It was the most curious inquiry I ever at- 
tended,’ said Price. ‘ D’Olier and I both gave 
evidence and produced maps to show that the 
frontier line bisected Bilinski’s farm. The 
Megalians swore they had walked all over the 
farm and that there was a row of our posts set 
up along the west boundaries of it, dividing it 
off from Lystria and throwing the whole of it 
into Megalia. All Megalians are liars; but I 
somehow gathered that those fellows thought 
they were telling the truth. Then the Lystrians 
came forward and told exactly the same story, 
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except that they had seen the posts standing in 
a row along the east side of the farm, putting the 
whole of it into Lystria. I couldn’t help think- 
ing that they were speaking the truth then, 
though it was probably the only time in their 
lives they ever did. 

‘Well. That was conflicting testimony; and 
the Boundaries Commission asked D’Olier and 
me to go and look at the place and report. I 
refused. I had retired by that time, so they 
could not order me to go, and I did not want 
to go, for I should have missed the South of 
England Amateur Championship if I’d gone off 
to the Balkans just then. I got into the semi- 
finals, so I’m jolly glad I didn’t go.’ 

‘But you heard what happened ? ’ 

‘Yes. D’Olier told me. He stayed a fort- 
night in Bilinski’s house and got the whole 
story. His Slav dialect must have worked pretty 
well that time. It appears that as soon as we 
left, Bilinski dug up our post. Then he went 
about the country digging up all the other posts 
he could find. He got eight of them without 
going very far from home. Instead of using 
them for firewood, which is what you’d naturally 
expect, he kept them carefully in a shed. As 
soon as he heard about the Lystrian tax he set 
them all up along the Lystrian side of his farm 
and invited the Megalian Government to send 
down somebody to look at them. The Megalians 
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came and made a map. When they sent him 
notice of their tax he moved all the posts over 
to the other side of the farm and asked the 
Lystrian Government to protect him against 
Megalian oppression. ‘The Lystrians sent a com- 
mission down to the farm, and they made a map 
which showed that the farm was in Lystria.’ 

‘Yes ?’ 

‘'That’s all,’ said Price. 

‘No. It isn’t all,’ I said. ‘I want to know 
how the Boundaries Commission decided and 
which taxes Bilinski pays.’ 

“It doesn’t in the least matter what the 
Boundaries Commission decided,’ said Price. 
* Bilinski would never have paid any tax.’ 

* Still,’ I said, ‘as a matter of curiosity, what 
did they decide ?’ 

‘ Acting on a very able report drawn up by 
D’Olier,’ said Price, ‘ they decided that Bilinski’s 
farm had been accidentally left out of the map 
of Europe and therefore wasn’t 1n any country. 
As far as I can see that’s the only decision they 
could come to.’ 

‘It must be a kind of little independent state 
all to itself.’ 

‘Another state or two doesn’t matter down 
there,’ said Price. ‘ The whole of Eastern Europe 
is crawling with states already.’ 

‘And Bilinski is king,’ I said. 

‘Either that or President,’ said Price. ‘I 
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never heard whether he decided to be a republic 
or a monarchy. Either would be a big jump for 
him. That’s what I meant by saying that he’s 
had a social rise in the world since you saw him.’ 
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THE long train backed slowly up to the platform 
of the Interlaken station at half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Near the front of it was a 
coach labelled ‘ Parts’. 

On the platform, among other travellers, was 
Cyril Elliot, a tall, wholesome-looking young 
Englishman, dressed in rough grey tweed. He 
carried a strong, spiked stick, an ice-axe, a 
camera and a waterproof coat. He had been 
climbing, and most of the skin was peeled off 
his nose. Behind him was a porter carrying 
a heavy suitcase. 

‘Paris, sir, first-class,’ said the porter, who 
spoke excellent English. 

‘Nach Paris,’ said Cyril. ‘ Premiere Classe.’ 

He hated being addressed in English by 
foreigners. As he was not sure what the porter’s 
native language was, he gave him a choice of 
two. Cyril, who was in the Foreign Office, spoke 
French and German, both very badly. 

‘This way, sir,’ said the porter. 

The coach labelled ‘ Paris’ had first-class com- 
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partments at one end, second-class compartments 
at the other, and, in the middle, a single com- 
partment marked ‘ Lits Salon’. Cyril, who had 
travelled a little, knew the sleeping-cars of the 
International Company and the berths provided 
by the French State Railways for those who want 
to lie down and are prepared to pay for the 
luxury. The Lits Salon of this railway company 
was new to him, but it sounded like sleeping 
accommodation of some kind. Cyril had a night 
journey before him. He had been up that morn- 
ing at three o’clock and had climbed the Schild- 
horn to see the sunrise. It seemed to him that 
the Lits Salon, whatever it might be, would be 
preferable to the ordinary first-class compartment. 

The English-speaking porter was helpful, and 
fetched the station-master. ‘The station-master, 
who did not speak English, disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the Lits Salon, how it was to be engaged 
or whether it was already taken. He agreed, 
after receiving a franc from Cyril, to telephone 
to Berne and find out. The result was satis- 
factory. ‘There were three places in the Luts 
Salon. Two of them were engaged and would 
be occupied by travellers who would get into 
the train at Berne. The third was at Cyril’s 
disposal if he chose to pay twenty francs for it. 
He paid and took possession. 

While the train wandered along the shores of 
Lake Thun he examined the Lits Salon. It 
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seemed at first sight to be simply an unusually 
wide first-class compartment with three seats 
in it. But, by an ingenious arrangement,~ the 
back of each seat could be pulled down in such 
a way as to form a comfortable sofa, fully six 
feet long, stretching across the compartment. 
Tucked in behind the swinging back were a 
couple of pillows. Cyril congratulated himself 
on the prospect of a comfortable night. He 
would even be able to wash and shave in the 
morning, for the Lits Salon had its private lava- 
tory opening off it. He settled down, lit his 
pipe, and fell to wondering what his two fellow- 
travellers would be like. 

The train reached Berne and Cyril looked out 
on to the platform with some curiosity. An 
English parson and his wife hurried towards 
Cyril’s carriage. They looked cheerful, friendly 
people, and he hoped they might be the tenants 
of the vacant couches. But they passed on. 
Two Frenchmen, heavily laden with bags, got 
into the coach and struggled along the corridor. 
They looked in at Cyril and then passed by. 
Several other travellers passed and got in else- 
where. Cyril began to hope that his promised 
companions might have missed the train and 
that he would have the whole Lits Salon to him- 
self. He leaned out of the window and saw 
two ladies far down the platform. They were 
Americans. He knew that because he could 
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hear their voices, and it is only the voice of an 
American woman which carries half the length 
of a crowded railway platform and rises superior 
to the noise of the engine. These ladies had laid 
hold of an official in a gold-laced cap, and were 
demanding to be led to the sleeping-berths which 
they had engaged. Cyril shivered slightly. 
They looked like women of strong character and 
great determination. He could easily fancy their 
voting fiercely that America should go dry. It 
seemed quite likely that they would object to 
his smoking. They would certainly frown, per- 
haps even lecture him, if he drank the brandy- 
and-water he had in his flask. 

The official in the gold-laced cap led the two 
American ladies along the platform, helped them 
to climb into the Paris coach, pushed open the 
door of the Lits Salon, and invited them to enter. 
Then he fled, untipped, probably very glad to 
escape. The two ladies stood in the corridor 
and glared ferociously at Cyril. He knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. His worst fears were 
realized. They certainly objected to smoking. 

‘What we paid for,’ said one of the ladies, 
‘ was a sleeping-car. Where ts it ?’ 

‘I shall speak to the conductor at once,’ said 
the other lady. 

But she could not speak to the conductor or 
any other official, for the train started. 

‘ This is not a sleeping-car,’ said the first lady. 
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She looked Cyril straight in the face while 
she spoke and he felt that he was bound to make 
some reply. 

‘It’s not a regular Wagon Lits,’ he said politely, 
‘but I think it’s fairly comfortable. Just let me 
show you how it works.’ 

He stood up, shifted his books and papers, 
and pulled down the back of his seat, displaying 
the sofa and pillows. 

‘It’s not so bad,’ he said, ‘ once you under- 
stand how it goes.’ 

‘This,’ said the first lady, ‘is abominable. 
I call it an outrage.’ 

‘They won’t be able to believe it,’ said the 
other, ‘ when we write home and tell them, and 
I shall make a point of writing to all the papers 
to describe how we have been treated,’ 

Cyril, standing by the couch he had unfolded, 
failed to understand their indignation. He had 
more than once spent a night in an American 
Pullman car, and it seemed to him that the 
accommodaticn offered by the French railway 
company was greatly superior. 

‘Oh,’ he said apologetically, ‘it’s not so bad 
really.’ 

‘And are you going to sleep in the third bed ?’ 
said the elder of the two Americans. 

Then suddenly Cyril understood. He had 
heard stories of the extreme modesty and delicacy 
of American ladies, especially elderly spinsters, 
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but he had never quite believed all that he had 
heard. Now he realized that He was very 
young, in many ways very innocent. He blushed 
hotly. 

‘ Of course,’ he said apologetically, ‘ one doesn’t 
undress, you know. One simply lies down. I 
give you my word of honour I won’t take off a 
single thing except my hat. I won’t even unlace 
my boots if you’d rather I didn’t.’ 

That was a hard promise to make. Cyril’s 
boots were heavy, nail-studded, meant for climb- 
ing. He had looked forward to taking them off. 
But his self-denial merely made things worse. 
The two ladies looked at him as if he had de- 
liberately insulted them. Then they stalked off 
to the far end of the corridor, refusing even to 
enter the Lits Salon. 

Cyril was left alone, in physical comfort, for 
he had the whole compartment to himself, most 
uncomfortable in mind, for he could not decide 
what he ought to do. It seemed impossible to 
calm the outraged modesty of the two ladies. 
He did not think they would accept him as a 
fellow-traveller even if he offered to put on his 
waterproof and wear it all night. He might, of 
course, give up his place in the Lits Salon; but 
he had paid very nearly a pound for it and he 
wanted very much to lie down and get some 
sleep. Besides, he altogether failed to appreciate 
the ladies’ point of view. If there is nothing 
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indelicate about sitting up all night in a railway 
compartment which is also occupied by a strange 
man, there ought not to be anything very 
outrageous about lying down under the same 
conditions. 

The train went slowly past the lake of Neu- 
chatel, stopping every ten minutes or so at way- 
side stations. At each station the voices of the 
two American ladies reached Cyril, and he could 
not help hearing what they said. They were 
discussing their grievance, and were exceedingly 
angry with the French nation, the railway com- 
pany, and especially with him. At one station 
he heard them say that no American gentleman 
would have forced himself into the sleeping- 
apartment of two ladies. At the next station 
he heard himself described as a ‘ boil’ and a 
‘blister’. The exact point of these names was 
obscure to him, but they made him feel acutely 
uncomfortable. He had once suffered from a 
boil, and quite lately, while climbing, from 
blisters. If his presence affected the American 
ladies in such ways, he quite understood their 
disliking him. At last he could stand it no 
more. He dragged his suitcase and other be- 
longings into the corridor, approached the two 
ladies hat in hand, and offered to surrender his 
place in the Lits Salon. 

They did not even thank him. In fact, they 
seemed inclined to blame him for holding out 
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so long, and for keeping them standing for nearly 
two hours in the corridor. 

He found a seat in a compartment which was 
not very full, securing a corner opposite a young 
Englishman. At the other end of the compart- 
ment was a Frenchman, with a little daughter, 
a child too young to have developed the extremer 
forms of modesty. He was comfortable enough 
for a time, but he had the whole night before 
him, and there was evidently not the faintest 
hope of being able to lie down. 

At about ten o’clock, just before the train 
reached Pontarlier, a guard came round and 
looked at the tickets. He discovered that Cyril 
was entitled to a place in the Lits Salon, and told 
him so politely. Cyril replied that he had sur- 
rendered his place out of respect for the feelings 
of the two American ladies. Instead of applaud- 
ing his chivalry, the guard told him firmly that 
he must go back to his proper place. The seat 
in the compartment which Cyril occupied might 
be wanted at Pontarlier, and unless he chose to 
pay for another first-class ticket to Paris he could 
not stay where he was. Cyril reasoned with 
the man, but quite vainly. He dwelt at length 
on his unwillingness to outrage the feelings of 
the American ladies. The guard cared nothing 
about their feelings. He explained that the 
ladies would probably abuse him all night if 
he went back. The guard, who was becoming 
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impatient, did not mind whether they did or 
not. The utmost concession that Cyril could 
win from him was permission to stay where he 
was until the train reached Pontarlier. After 
that he must go back to the Ltts Salon or pay 
for an extra ticket. 

The Englishman who sat opposite Cyril was 
deeply interested in the discussion. When the 
guard left he began to ask questions. 

‘Are they very objectionable ?’ he asked. 

‘Who ?’ said Cyril. ‘ The American ladies ? 
Oh, no. Not particularly. That’s to say, they 
wouldn’t be if they didn’t talk at me in the way 
they do.’ 

‘I suppose they wouldn’t do you any actual 
harm,’ said the other—‘ stick a pair of scissors 
into your eye, or hammer a nail into your head 
while you were asleep, like that woman in the 
Bible ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t think so,’ said Cyril. ‘ But they’d 
talk.’ 

‘Tl risk it if you like,’ said the young man. 
“You give me your ticket for the Lits Salon and 
I'll let you have my place here in exchange. The 
guard can’t object to that.’ 

Cyril, who was really afraid of the two ladies, 
was willing enough to make the exchange ; but 
he felt it only fair to warn his new friend of 
what he might expect. 

‘ They called me a boil and a blister,’ he said, 
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‘and they said that no American gentleman— 
indeed, no gentleman of any kind—would force 
himself into their carriage. They said a lot 
of other nasty things, and you can’t help hear- 
ing them, no matter how far off you are. They'll 
say far worse things to you.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the other. ‘ You see, I’ve 
met a lot of Americans travelling about in Europe, 
and I rather flatter myself I know how to manage 
them.’ 

At Pontarlier there was a long delay while 
the Customs officers examined the luggage and 
the police officials looked at the passports. When 
at last the train was ready to start, Cyril slipped 
meekly into the compartment with the French- 
man and his little daughter. The other young 
Englishman went confidently into the Lits Salon 
without even tapping at the door. 

Next morning about six o’clock, half an hour 
before the train arrived in Paris, Cyril went into 
the corridor to stretch his legs. He was joined 
in a few minutes by the man to whom he had 
given his place in the Lits Salon. Cyril was 
grubby and dishevelled. ‘The other man looked 
fresh, clean, well shaved, and had evidently 
spent a comfortable night. 

‘Well?’ said Cyril. ‘ How did you get on? 
Did they abuse you much ?’ 

‘Abuse me! Good Lord, no. They 
welcomed me, fed me with grapes and biscuits, 
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offered me smelling salts and eau-de-Cologne, 
for my fevered brow. Abuse me! They’d have 
kissed me if I’d asked them to. But I rather 
shrank from that. I told you I knew how to 
manage American women, especially those from 
the Middle West, and these two hail from St. 
Louis or some Godforsaken spot like that.’ 

‘I wish,’ said Cyril, ‘ you’d tell me how you 
managed.’ 

‘Simply introduced myself,’ said the other. 
‘Told them I was Lord Archibald Chandos- 
Effingham, that my mother was the Duchess of 
Portarlington and my father second cousin to 
the Prince of Wales.’ 

‘ But,’ said Cyril, a little puzzled, ‘ are you all 
that ?’ 

‘None of it,’ said the other. ‘ Not one single 
bit. As a matter of fact, my name 1s Thompson 
and I’m a stockbroker, But I knock about a 
good deal and I’m always running up against 
Americans. They’re a democratic people, 
thoroughly democratic, and so there’s nothing 
they love so much as a title. Now if you'd only 
thought of saying that you’d a handle to your 
name——’ 

‘As a matter of fact,’ said Cyril, ‘ my father 
is a peer, and I can call myself Lord Cyril Elliot 
if I like. But, of course, that’s only a courtesy 
title.’ 

‘Well, I’m damned,’ said the other, ‘ and you 
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never thought of telling them. What’s your 
line of life ?’ 

‘I’m in the Foreign Office,’ said Cyril. 

‘Qh, well, I suppose it doesn’t matter there. 
But you’d do no good on the Stock Exchange. 
A man who misses his opportunities and throws 
away his advantages doesn’t stand a chance in 
one of the competitive professions.’ 
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SHE did not deserve what happened to her. Even 
Tommy Donovan, who was responsible, admits 
that. He intended to set everybody laughing at 
her ; but he did not mean to do anything worse. 
And there is little doubt that Madame la Comtesse 
de Pigaud et de Bois richly deserved to be made 
ridiculous. 

She 1s, in all probability, the greatest snob in 
Europe, and loves titles passionately. Almost all 
American women do, but the Comtesse went 
further than most of them. She wanted a title 
for herself. She could not marry a European 
nobleman because her husband, poor Elihu J. 
Pigott, was alive. She could not divorce him, 
for he was a perfectly blameless man who collected 
ancient coins. Besides, all the money was his 
and no European nobleman would have married 
the lady without a good dowry. 

For a while she did nothing to establish her 
gentility except tell every one she met that though 
her name was Pigott she was by birth one of the 
Woods of Arkansas. That was very little satis- 
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faction, because no one on this side of the Atlantic 
had ever heard of the Woods of Arkansas. 

Then she discovered, from a fellow-country- 
woman who had tried it, that it was possible to 
obtain a title without marrying or being born 
into any particular family. ‘The thing is perfectly 
simple. You choose a nice title and have it 
printed on your visiting-cards. In England you 
cannot do this because English people ask where 
you got it if you annex so much as a simple 
‘Honourable’. But in France nobody cares 
what you call yourself so long as you pay your 
bills. 

The Pigotts had established themselves very 
comfortably in a chateau near St. Martin de 
l’Quest, and spent money freely. Elihu Pigott 
did not care for changing his name, but like all 
good Americans he allowed his wife to have her 
own way. She took his feelings into considera- 
tion and made the change as easy as she could 
for him, calling herself ‘ Pigaud’ instead of 
‘Pigott’. She also remembered her ancestral 
stock and added ‘de Bois’. Comtesse was her 
modest beginning. After a while she meant to 
be Madame la Marquise, later on Madame la 
Duchesse, and perhaps Madame la Princesse 
before she died. 

The Comtesse entertains hospitably any one 
she can find with a title. ‘The most impoverished 
Italian count, the most disreputable Russian duke, 
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the shoddiest English knight is sure of a welcome 
at her chateau, and can dine there free, vin 
compris, every night during his stay in St. Martin 
de l'Ouest. ‘The Comtesse asks nothing in return 
except to be allowed to publish the name of her 
guest in the Paris edition of the New York Herald. 
Elihu Pigott—who cannot get used to calling 
himself le Comte—asks nothing at all of his 
wife’s guests except that they keep their hands 
off his collection of ancient coins. 

The Comtesse entertained —Tommy Donovan 
because she thought he was the eldest son of the 
O’Donovan of Blane, a gentleman of ancient 
Gaelic lineage, who possessed a Papal title as 
well as his Irish chieftainship. ‘Tommy, who ts 
the son of nothing worse than a well-to-do Dublin 
solicitor, enjoyed the champagne at the chateau. 
He had come to St. Martin de l’OQuest to play 
golf without the slightest expectation of being 
féted by the local aristocracy. But he was an 
adaptable young man and quite ready to take the 
goods which fortune provided. Unfortunately, 
he was also an honest young man, and when he 
saw himself credited—in the New York Herald— 
with all the dignities and titles of the O’Donovan 
of Blane, he told Madame la Comtesse that he 
was not even a cousin of that chieftain. 

The Comtesse dropped him at once, and 
Tommy, though thoroughly good-natured, was 
a little sore about it. — at the Golf Club, 
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who had not been mistaken for aristocrats or 
asked to dine at the chateau, chaffed Tommy a 
good deal, and that made him sorer still. He 
wished very much that he could hit on some 
way of getting even with Madame la Comtesse. 

His opportunity came to him quite unexpect- 
edly. A large steam yacht came into the bay 
and dropped anchor. She was a very opulent- 
looking ship and her brasswork flashed in the 
sunlight. She flew the flag of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, and everybody wondered who the 
owner was. The Comtesse was more excited 
than anybody else. The yacht was so large and 
stately that she might very well belong to a 
member of some royal family. 

The Comtesse, having looked at the yacht for 
some time through a telescope, sped into the 
little town in her motor and stopped every one 
she knew in the street to ask who the ship be- 
longed to. Among others, she stopped Tommy 
Donovan. 

‘Mr. Donovan,’ she said, ‘ you’re just the man 
I wanted to see. I’m sure you will be able to 
tell me who is the owner of the yacht in the 
bay.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Tommy. ‘I can tell you that. 
She’s the Ypsilante and she belongs to the Nawab 
of Byng.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Comtesse, ‘the Nawab of 
Byng.’ 
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She had never heard of the Nawab of Byng, 
but did not like to confess her ignorance to 
Tommy Donovan. 

‘ Of course,’ said Tommy, ‘ you know the story 
about him and the Albanian princess ?’ 

‘I’ve heard—I’ve heard the outlines of it, not 
the details.’ 

‘Perhaps it would be hardly fair to tell you 
the details,’ said Tommy. ‘ But that is how he 
came to call his yacht the Ypsilante. I remember 
saying to him at the time——’ 

‘Do you know the Nawab ?’ said the Comtesse 
eagerly. 

‘ Intimately,’ said Tommy. ‘ We used to play 
cricket together at the ’varsity, and when that 
little affair with the Princess Ypsilante came 
to a crisis I happened But I really don’t 
think I ought to tell you that story. Good- 
bye.’ 

He strolled off in the direction of the Golf 
Club. But the Comtesse was not going to allow 
a man who knew the Nawab of Byng to escape 
her. She jumped out of her car, and, though 
she is a fat woman who hates exercise, she ran 
after Tommy and overtook him at the door of 
the club-house. 

‘Mr. Donovan,’ she said, ‘do you think you 
could persuade your friend the Nawab to come 
to my garden-party to-morrow afternoon ?’ 

“I didn’t know you had a garden-party to- 
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morrow afternoon,’ said Tommy, who was enjoy- 
ing himself greatly. 

‘Oh, but I have,’ said the Comtesse, ‘ and if 
you could bring the Nawab with you I should 
be so pleased.’ 

‘But what about the Princess Ypsilante? I 
don’t know whether she’s with him, but she may 
be.’ 

‘ Bring her too,’ said the Comtesse. ‘ I’m not 
a narrow-minded woman at all. And even if 
there is something a little—well—a little, you 
know what I mean about—him and the Prin- 
cess 

‘There is,’ said Tommy. ‘ There’s a good 
deal.’ 

‘But, in the case of a Princess, that doesn’t 
matter so much, does it? Tell her that I'll be 
delighted to see her too.’ 

Tommy looked round at the yacht. Her 
owner, whoever he was, was evidently dissatisfied 
with the look of St. Martin de l'Ouest. After 
lying for two hours in the bay he had got up 
anchor and was steaming slowly away. Tommy 
felt relieved. He could not now be called upon 
to produce an actual Nawab and a skittish princess 
at the Comtesse’s garden-party. 

‘I’m afraid,’ he said, ‘ that he’s going off. If 
he’d known I was here he’d have landed to see 
me, I’m sure. But I don’t think I mentioned 
to him that I was coming to St. Martin.’ 
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The Comtesse looked at the departing yacht 
with tears in her eyes. ‘Tommy, bidding her a 
courteous farewell, walked into the Golf Club. 

There he met Maidie Hyme, the pretty daughter 
of Colonel Hyme of the goth Lancers. Maidie 
is a cheerful little girl, with a strong sense of 
humour, and she had been pitilessly snubbed 
several times by the Comtesse because her father 
was not even a knight. Tommy, who was on 
very friendly terms with her, told her about the 
Comtesse and the Nawab of Byng. He could 
not tell her the story about the Princess Ypsilante, 
because he had not time to invent it. Maidie 
clapped her hands with delight. 

‘ How splendid,’ she said. ‘ But how did you 
ever think of it?’ 

“I didn’t really think of it,’ said Tommy 
modestly. ‘ It just came to me, names and all, 
as she was talking to me.’ 

* But,’ said Maidie, ‘ it would be more splendid 
sull if you could really bring a Nawab to her 
party. What is a Nawab, Tommy? Do you 
think you could pretend to be one yourself?’ 

“No, I couldn't,’ said Tommy. ‘I’m _ not 
black for one thing, and I don’t know Chinese 
or whatever language it is that Nawabs talk.’ 

‘And I could be the Princess Ypsilante,’ said 
Maidie. 

* She’d recognize us both,’ said Tommy. ‘ And 
if she didn’t, everybody else would.’ 
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‘Not if we dressed up properly.’ 

‘ Anyway, I’d have to show up to introduce 
the Nawab,’ said Tommy, ‘ and how could I do 
that if I was him? Besides, that Ypsilante 
woman isn’t respectable. I don’t think your 
father would like it if you pretended to be that 
kind of princess.’ 

This consideration weighed with Maidie. 
Colonel Hyme has old-fashioned ideas about 
girls, But she was unwilling to give up the 
chance of making the Comtesse look exceedingly 
foolish. She and Tommy Donovan sat together 
in the corner of the club-room talking in whispers 
for nearly an hour. 

At luncheon time Tommy strolled up to the 
chateau and asked to see the Comtesse. He was 
invited into the dining-room and allowed to take 
a share of an excellent meal. 

‘I’ve just had a telegram from the Nawab,’ 
he said. ‘He has gone into St. Nazaire to get 
some coal, and asked me to run over there to 
see him this afternoon.’ 

‘T’'ll send you over in my car,’ said the Com- 
tesse. ‘ You really must allow me to. And— 
and, Mr. Donovan, do try if you can to bring 
the Nawab back to dine with us—and the dear 
Princess if she’s with him. It would be such a 
pleasure to me.’ 

‘Tl try,’ said Tommy graciously. ‘ But I 
hardly expect he’ll come to-night. These 
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Orientals, especially the upper classes among 
them, hate being hustled. Say to-morrow night 
and I’ll do my best.’ 

The Comtesse bubbled at the mouth with 
pleasure. Half an hour later Tommy drove 
out of the chateau gate in her Rolls Royce 
car. 

Maidie Hyme was sitting on the side of the 
road waiting for him. 

‘Jump in,’ said Tommy. ‘ It’s all working out 
splendidly, and I’m off to St. Nazaire.’ 

Maidie hesitated. A drive to St. Nazaire 
would be very pleasant, but Colonel Hyme’s 
ideas about propriety are strict. 

‘The Colonel is playing out the final for the 
competition at the Club this afternoon,’ said 
Tommy, ‘and we'll be back long before dinner. 
Besides, I want you. Somebody must see about 
the clothes.’ 

Maidie hesitated no longer. 

Tommy spent an hour and a half that after- 
noon wandering round the docks at St. Nazaire. 
He is a cheerful and companionable young man 
who makes friends easily. He made friends with 
several Lascars whom he found on an English 
steamer. He became quite intimate with one of 
them, a tall, striking-looking man with a very 
dark skin. 

Maidie shopped diligently while Tommy was 
at the docks. She spent nearly twenty pounds 
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—Tommy’s money—and acquired a gorgeous 
peignoir a bains which would have attracted 
attention on any bathing strand in Europe, an 
embroidered Indian curtain, a pair of red silk 
stockings, a sham Oriental dagger out of an old 
curiosity shop, some very gaudy chains of beads 
and a number of large brooches with shiny blue 
stones in them. 

When their work was done she and Tommy 
ate ices together in a patisserie. 

‘It’s a pity,’ said Maidie, ‘not to have the 
princess too. I saw a bathing-dress in one of 
the shops this afternoon which would be exactly 
the thing for an Albanian, and I think I’d look 
rather nice in it.’ 

‘We daren’t risk it,’ said Tommy. ‘ Besides 
—hang it all, Maidie, you couldn’t go to a dinner- 
party in a bathing-dress.’ 

‘TI could and would,’ said Maidie, ‘if I was 
an Albanian princess. I am afraid the poor 
Comtesse will be dreadfully disappointed if the 
Nawab turns up alone.’ 

‘She ought to be jolly well satisfied,’ said 
Tommy. ‘After all, princesses are common 
enough, but I’m prepared to bet that no Ameri- 
can Comtesse has ever entertained a Nawab of 
Byng.’ 

‘Well,’ said Maidie, ‘ his clothes will be all 
right anyhow. ‘They’re all to be sent addressed 
to you at the Hétel du Centre.’ 
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‘ Right,’ said Tommy. ‘I’ll run round there 
at once and engage a room.’ 

The entertainment, next night at the chateau, 
was the most sumptuous ever given in St. Martin 
de Quest. The Nawab, led in by Tommy 
Donovan, was immensely impressive. The Com- 
tesse had her other guests, twenty of them, 
lined up on each side of the big salon, the men 
on the right, the women on the left. She her- 
self advanced between the lines to meet the 
Eastern potentate and curtsied three times before 
she touched his hand. Then she led him up 
and down the two lines of her other guests, each 
lady curtsied deeply and admired his clothes, 
especially the peignoir. Each man bowed low, 
and when the Nawab had passed whispered to 
his neighbour that the niggar fellow looked a bit 
of a bounder. Tommy Donovan followed his 
friend round the room and explained to every- 
body that the Nawab spoke no English. 

The Comte de Pigaud et de Bois—née Pigott— 
slipped quietly out of the salon just before dinner 
was announced and locked up the room in which 
he kept his collection of coins. Long experience 
had taught him to distrust his wife’s guests, 
especially those about whom she made the greatest 


fuss. 
At dinner the Comtes t on®ne side of the 
other. Tommy was 


Nawab and Tommy on 
nervous, because the cfampagne was good, and 
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there was plenty of it. The Nawab took all that 


was offered to him. But, to Tommy’s immense 
relief, he carried his wine well. He never once 
opened his mouth except to put something into 
it, and answered all the remarks the Comtesse 
made to him with grave and dignified smiles. 

The only odd thing about his behaviour was 
that he kept dropping spoons and forks. ‘They 
seemed to slip through his fingers as soon as he 
picked them up. The butler behind his chair, 
specially told off to wait on him, had to supply 
him with eight fresh spoons and over a dozen 
forks before dinner was over. This did not 
worry Tommy. Nor did it surprise the Com- 
tesse. They both took it for granted that the 
Nawab was unaccustomed to the use of spoons 
and forks in his own country. 

Next day at the Golf Club Colonel Hyme 
walked up to Tommy. 

‘I say, Donovan,’ he said, ‘ about that Indian 
prince of yours. He’s all right, I suppose ?’ 

‘What do you mean by “all right” ?’ said 
Tommy. 

He meant to tell the true story of the Nawab 
of Byng as soon as the Comtesse’s version of it 
appeared in the New York Herald. He did not 
want the facts. to leak out before the entertain- 
ment had been properly reported. 

‘Of course if you say he’s all mght,’ said the 
Colonel, ‘I shan’t contradict you. Only I could 
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almost swear to it that he snaffled four of those 
large silver salt cellars at dinner. You kept pass- 
ing them to him yourself.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ said Tommy. ‘ You don’t 
mean to sa 

He suddenly recollected that he had had some 
difficulty in keeping the Nawab supplied with salt. 

‘And if he returned Madame’s gold cigarette- 
case to her,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I didn’t see him 
do it.’ 

The Comtesse’s gold cigarette-case was well 
known in St. Martin de l’Ouest. It had a large 
monogram on it, worked in diamonds. 

“Of course she may have asked him to keep 
it,’ said the Colonel, ‘ as a souvenir of the occasion. 
If so it’s all right. Anyhow, it’s no business of 
mine.’ 

The Comte de Pigaud et de Bois seldom appears 
at the Golf Club. But he walked in the morning 
after the dinner-party while Colonel Hyme was 
talking to Tommy. 

‘Say, Mr. Donovan,’ he said, ‘ I’m not com- 
plaining any, and I don’t deny that it was some 
satisfaction to my wife to entertain that coloured 
friend of yours last night. But I’d be glad to 
know whether he means to return the spoons 
and forks.’ 

‘What spoons and forks?’ said Tommy. 

‘My butler tells me,’ said the Comte, ‘ that 
he supplied that Eastern potentate, with two 
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dozen forks and spoons of varied sizes during 
dinner. Now I don’t want to say anything un- 
kind about a man and a brother even if his face 
is black and he has the misfortune to be born a 
prince. But what did he do with those spoons 
and forks ?’ 

‘He dropped them,’ said Tommy. ‘I saw 
him.’ 

‘Seems to me,’ said the Comte, ‘that they 
didn’t reach the floor. At least they weren’t on 
it this morning. And that gentleman’s orna- 
mental nightdress was voluminous.’ 

‘ Good heavens !’ said Tommy. ‘I say, Comte, 
lend me your car and I’ll go after him.’ 

‘You can have the car,’ said the Comte, ‘ and 
if you get back the silver spoons I'll feel obliged. 
But I’d rather your European police weren't 
employed. My wife has dispatched an account 
of that party—including the Emperor of Africa 
in his native dress—to several newspapers on 
our side of the Atlantic, and especially to the 
leading journal in our home town. Now I don’t 
want 

‘I quite understand,’ said Tommy. ‘ But do 
lend me the car and let me get off to St. Nazaire 
at once. His steamer may not have left yet.’ 

But it had. The Nawab of Byng, greatly 
enriched, was shovelling coal into a furnace far 
out in the Bay of Biscay, before Tommy reached 
St. Nazaire. 
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A long account of the party appeared in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald and was 
copied into the Continental Daily Mail. A still 
longer account filled three columns of the Arkansas 
Gazette, published in the country of the Woods 
and the home town of Elihu Pigott. 

Tommy Donovan and Maidie Hyme considered 
the situation carefully. They decided that the 
Comtesse had suffered enough by the loss of her 
silver. They never told the true story of the 
Nawab of Byng. 


A ROYAL MARRIAGE 


MicHagEL Kane carried his Majesty’s mails from 
Clonmethan to the Island of Inishrua. He made 
the voyage twice a week in a big, red boat 
fitted with a motor engine. He had as his partner 
a young man called Peter Gahan. Michael Kane 
was a fisherman, and had a knowledge of the ways 
of the strange tides which race and whirl in the 
channel between Inishrua and the mainland. 
Peter Gahan looked like an engineer. He knew 
something about the tides, but what he really 
understood was the motor engine. He was a 
grave and silent young man who read small books 
about Socialism. Michael Kane was grey-haired, 
much battered by the weather and rich in experi- 
ence of life. He was garrulous and took a humor- 
ous view of most things, even of Peter Gahan’s 
Socialism. 

There are, perhaps, two hundred people living 
on Inishrua, but they do not receive many letters. 
Nor do they write many. Most of them neither 
write nor receive any letters at all. A post twice 
a week is quite sufficient for their needs, and 
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Michael Kane is not very well paid for carrying 
the lean letter bag. But he makes a little money 
by taking parcels across to the island. The people 
of Inishrua grow, catch or shoot most of the things 
they want; but they cannot produce their own 
tea, tobacco, sugar or flour. Michael Kane takes 
orders for these and other things from Mary Nally, 
who keeps a shop on Inishrua. He buys them in 
Clonmethan and conveys them to the island. In 
this way he earns something. He also carries 
passengers and makes a little out of them. 

Last summer, because it was stormy and wet, 
was a very lean season for Michael Kane. Week 
after week he made his journey to Inishrua 
without a single passenger. ‘Towards the middle 
of August he began to give up hope alto- 
gether. 

He and Peter sat together one morning on the 
end of the pier. The red post boat hung at her 
moorings outside the little harbour. The day was 
windless and the sea smooth save for the ocean 
swell which made shorewards in a long procession 
of round-topped waves. It was a day which might 
have tempted even a timid tourist to visit the 
island. But there was no sign of any one 
approaching the pier. 

‘I’m thinking,’ said Michael Kane, ‘ that we 
may as well bestarting. There’ll be no one coming 
with us the day.’ 

But he was mistaken. <A passenger, an eager- 
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looking young woman, was hurrying towards the 
pier while they were making up their minds to 
start. 

Miss Ivy Clarence had prepared herself for a 
voyage which seemed to her something of an 
adventure. She wore a tight-fitting knitted cap, 
a long, belted, waterproof coat, meant originally 
to be worn by a soldier in the trenches in France. 
She had a thick muffler round her neck. She 
carried a rug, a packet of sandwiches, a small 
handbag and an umbrella, of all possible accoutre- 
ments the least likely to be useful in an open boat. 
But though she carried an umbrella, Miss Clarence 
did not look like a fool. She might know nothing 
about boats and the way to travel in them, but 
she had a bright, intelligent face, and a self- 
confident decision of manner. She was by pro- 
fession a journalist and had conceived the idea 
of visiting Ireland and writing articles about that 
unfortunate country. Being an intelligent jour- 
nalist she knew that articles about the state of 
Ireland are overdone and very tiresome. Nobody, 
especially during the holiday season, wants to be 
bored with Irish politics. But for bright, cheery 
descriptions of Irish life and customs, as for 
similar descriptions of the ways of other strange 
people, there is always a market. Muss Clarence 
determined to exploit it. She planned to visit 
five or six of the larger islands off the Irish coast. 
There, if anywhere, quaint customs, picturesque 
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superstitions and primitive ways of living might 
still be found. 

Michael greeted her as if she had been an 
honoured guest. He was determined to make the 
trip as pleasant as he could for any one who was 
wise enough to leave the tennis-courts and the 
golf links. 

‘It’s a grand day for seeing Inishrua,’ he said. 
* Not a better day there’s been the whole summer 
up to now. And why wouldn’t it be fine? It 
would be a queer day that wouldn’t when a young 
lady like yourself is wanting to go on the sea.’ 

This was the kind of speech, flattering, exagger- 
ated, slightly surprising, which Michael Kane was 
accustomed to make to his passengers. Miss 
Clarence did not know that something of the same 
sort was said to every lady, young or old, who 
ventured into Michael’s boat. She was greatly 
pleased and made a mental note of the words. 

Michael Kane and Peter Gahan went over to 
a dirty and dilapidated boat which lay on the 
slip. They seized her by the gunwale, raised her 
and laid her keel on a roller. They dragged her 
across the slip and launched her, bow first, with 
a loud splash. 

‘ Step easy now, miss,’ said Michael, ‘ and lean 
on my shoulder. Give the young lady your hand, 
Peter. Can’t you see the stones 1s slippy ?’ 

Peter was quite convinced that all members of 
the bourgeois class ought to be allowed, for the 
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good of the society, to break their legs on slippery 
rocks. But he was naturally a courteous man. 
He offered Miss Clarence an oily hand and she 
got safely into the boat. 

The engine throbbed and the screw under the 
rudder revolved slowly. The boat slid forward, 
gathering speed and headed out to sea for Inishrua. 

Michael Kane began to talk. Like a pianist 
who strikes the notes of his instrument tentatively, 
feeling about for the right key, he touched on one 
subject and another, confident that in the end he 
would light on something really interesting to his 
passenger. Michael Kane was happy in this, that 
he could talk equally well on all subjects. He 
began with the coast scenery, politics and religion, 
treating these thorny topics with such detachment 
that no one could have guessed what party or what 
church he belonged to. Miss Clarence was no 
more than moderately interested. He passed on 
to the islanders of Inishrua, and discovered that 
he had at last reached the topic he was seeking. 
Miss Clarence listened eagerly to all he said. She 
even asked questions after the manner of intelligent 
journalists. 

‘ If it’s the island people you want to see, miss,’ 
he said, ‘it’s well you came this year. There'll 
be none of them left soon. They’re dying out, 
so they are.’ 

Miss Clarence thought of a hardy race of men 
wringing bare subsistence from a niggardly soil, 
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battered by storms, succumbing slowly to the im- 
possible conditions of their island. She began to 
see her way to an article of a pathetic kind. 

‘It’s sleep that’s killing them off,’ said Michael 
Kane. 

Miss Clarence was startled. She had heard of 
sleeping sickness, but had always supposed it to 
be a tropical disease. It surprised her to hear that 
it was ravaging an island like Inishrua. 

‘Men or women, it’s the same,’ said Michael. 
‘ They’ll sleep all night and they’ll sleep the most 
of the day. Not a tap of work will be done on 
the island, summer or winter.’ 

‘ But,’ said Miss Clarence, ‘how do they 
live?’ 

‘ They’ll not live long,’ said Michael. ‘ Amn’t 
I telling you that they’re dying out ?_ It’s the sleep 
that’s killing them.’ 

Miss Clarence drew a large notebook and a 
pencil from her bag. Michael was greatly pleased. 
He went on to tell her that the Inishrua islanders 
had become enormously rich during the war. 
Wrecked ships had drifted on to their coasts in 
dozens. They had gathered in immense stores 
of oil, petrol, cotton, valuable wood and miscel- 
laneous merchandise of every kind. There was 
no need for them to work any more. Digging, 
ploughing, fishing, toil of every kind was unneces- 
sary. All they had to do was eat and sleep, wak- 
ing up now and then for an hour or two to sell 
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their spoils to eager buyers who came to them from 
England. 

Michael could have gone on talking about the 
immense riches of the islanders. He would have 
liked to enlarge upon the evil consequences of 
having no work to do, the inevitable extinction 
which waits for those who merely sleep. But he 
was conscious that Peter Gahan was becoming 
uneasy. As a good socialist, Peter knew that 
work is an unnecessary evil, and that men 
will never be healthy or happy until they escape 
from the tyranny of toil. He was not likely to 
listen patiently to Michael’s doctrine that a race 
of sleepers is doomed to extinction. At any 
moment he might burst into the conversation 
argumentatively. And Michael Kane did not 
want that. He liked to do all the talking him- 
self. He switched off the decay of the islanders 
and started a new subject which he hoped would 
be equally interesting to Miss Clarence. 

‘It’s a lucky day you have for visiting the 
island,’ he said. ‘ But sure you know that yourself 
and there’s no need for me to be telling you.’ 

Beyond the fact that the day was moderately 
fine, Miss Clarence did not know that there was 
anything specially lucky about it. She looked 
inquiringly at Michael Kane. 

‘It’s the day of the King’s wedding,’ said 
Michael. 

To Miss Clarence ‘the King’ suggested his 
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Majesty George V. But he married some time 
ago, and she did not see why the islanders should 
celebrate an event of which most people have 
forgotten the date. She cast round in her mind 
for another monarch likely to be married; but 
she could not think of any. There are not, indeed, 
very many kings left in the world now. Peter 
Gahan gave a vicious dab at his engine with his 
oil-can, and then emerged feet first from the shelter 
of the fore deck. This talk about kings irritated 
him 


* It’s the publican down by the harbour Michael 
Kane’s speaking about,’ he said. ‘ King, indeed ! 
What is he, only an old man who’s a deal too 
fat!” 

‘He may be fat,’ said Michael ; ‘ but if he 1s, 
he’s not the first fat man to get married. And 
he’s a king right enough. ‘There’s always been a 
king on Inishrua, the same as in England.’ 

Miss Clarence was aware—she had read the 
thing somewhere—that the remoter and less civi- 
lized islands off the Irish coast are ruled by chief- 
tains to whom their people give the title of King. 

‘The woman he’s marrying,’ said Michael, “ is 
one by the name of Mary Nally, the same that 
keeps the post office and sells tobacco and tea and 
suchlike.’ | 

‘ If he’s marrying her to-day,’ said Peter Gahan, 
‘it’s the first I heard of it.’ 

‘ That may be,’ said Michael, ‘ but 1f you was 
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to read less you’d maybe hear more. You’d 
hardly believe ’—he turned to Miss Clarence with 
a smile— you'd hardly believe the time that young 
fellow wastes reading books and the like. There 
isn’t a day passes without he’d be reading some- 
thing, good or bad.’ 

Peter Gahan, thoroughly disgusted, crept under 
the fore deck again and squirted drops of oil out 
of his can. 

Miss Clarence ought to have been interested in 
the fact that the young boatman was fond of 
reading. His taste in literature and his eagerness 
for knowledge and culture would have provided 
excellent matter for an article. But the prospect 
of a royal marriage on Inishrua excited her, and 
she had no curiosity left for Peter Gahan and his 
books. She asked a string of eager questions 
about the festivities. Michael was perfectly will- 
ing to supply her with information ; indeed, the 
voyage was not long enough for all her questions 
and his answers. Before the subject was ex- 
hausted the boat swung round a rocky point into 
the bay where the Inishrua harbour lies. 

‘You see the white cottage with the double 
gable, miss,’ said Michael. ‘ Well, it’s there Mary 
Nally lives. And that young lad crossing the field 
is her brother coming down for the post-bag. 
The yellow house with the slates on it is where 
the king lives. It’s the only slated house they 
have on the island. God help them!’ 
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Peter Gahan slowed and then stopped his 
engine. The boat slipped along a grey stone 
pier. Michael stepped ashore and made fast a 
couple of ropes. Then he gave his hand to 
Miss Clarence and helped her to disembark. 

“If you’re thinking of taking a walk through 
the island, miss,’ he said, ‘ you’ll have time enough. 
There’s no hurry 1n the world about starting home. 
Two hours or three will be all the same to us.’ 

Michael Kane was in no hurry. Nor was Peter 
Gahan, who had taken a pamphlet from his 
pocket and settled himself on the edge of the pier 
with his feet dangling over the water. But Miss 
Clarence felt that she had not a moment to lose. 
She did not want to miss a single detail of the 
wedding festivities. She stood for an instant un- 
certain whether she should go first to the yellow- 
slated house of the bridegroom or cross the field 
before her to the double-gabled cottage where 
the bride lived. She decided to go to the cottage. 
In any ordinary wedding the bride’s house 1s the 
scene of most activity, and no doubt the same 
rule holds good in the case of royal marriages. 

The door of the cottage stood open, and Miss 
Clarence stepped into a tiny shop. It was the 
smallest shop she had ever seen, but it was 
crammed from ceiling to floor with goods. 

Behind the counter a woman of about thirty 
years of age sat on a low stool. She was knitting 
quietly, and showed no sign whatever of the 
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excitement which usually fills a house on the day 
of a wedding. She looked up when Miss Clarence 
entered the shop. Then she rose and laid aside 
her knitting. She had clear, grey eyes, an un- 
emotional, self-confident face, and a lean figure. 

‘I came to see Miss Mary Nally,’ said Miss 
Clarence. ‘ Perhaps if she isn’t too busy I could 
have a chat with her.’ 

‘ Mary Nally’s my name,’ said the young woman 
quietly. 

Miss Clarence was surprised at the calm and self- 
possession of the woman before her. She had, in 
the early days of her career as a journalist, seen 
many brides. She had never seen one quite so 
cool as Mary Nally. And this woman was going 
to marry a king! Miss Clarence, startled out of 
her own self-control, blurted out more than she 
meant to say. 

‘ But—but aren’t you going to be married ?’ she 
said. 

Mary Nally smiled without a sign of embarrass- 
ment. 

‘Maybe I am,’ she said, ‘ some day.’ 

‘ To-day,’ said Miss Clarence. 

Mary Nally, pulling aside a curtain of pendent 
shirts, looked out through the window of the little 
shop. She knew that the post boat had arrived 
at the pier and that her visitor, a stranger on the 
island, must have come in her. She wanted to 
make sure that Michael Kane was on board. 
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‘ I suppose now,’ she said, ‘ that it was Michael 
Kane told you that. And it’s likely old Andrew 
that he said I was marrying.’ 

‘ He said you were going to marry the King of 
the Island,’ said Miss Clarence. 

‘Well,’ said Mary Nally, ‘that would be old 
Andrew.’ 

‘ But isn’t it true?’ said Miss Clarence. 

A horrible suspicion seized her. Michael Kane 
might have been making a fool of her. 

‘Michael Kane would tell you lies as quick 
as look at you,’ she said ; ‘ but maybe it wasn’t 
lies he was telling this time. Come along now 
and we'll see.’ 

She lifted the flap of the counter behind which 
she sat and passed into the outer part of the shop. 
She took Miss Clarence by the arm and they went 
together through the door. Miss Clarence ex- 
pected to be led down to the pier. It seemed 
to her plain that Mary Nally must want to find 
out from Michael whether he had told this out- 
rageous story or not. She was quite willing to 
face the old boatman. Mary Nally would have 
something bitter to say to him. She herself would 
say something rather more bitter and would say 
it more fiercely. 

She turned to the right and walked towards 
the yellow house with the slate roof. She entered 
it, pulling Miss Clarence after her. 

An oldish man, very fat, but healthy looking 
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and strong, sat in an arm-chair near the window 
of the room they entered. Round the walls were 
barrels of porter. On the shelves were bottles 
of whisky. In the middle of the floor, piled one 
on top of the other, were three cases full of 
soda-water bottles. 

‘ Andrew,’ said Mary Nally, ‘ there’s a young 
lady here says that you and me is going to be 
married.’ 

‘ I’ve been saying as much myself this five years,’ 
said Andrew. ‘Ever since your mother died. 
And I don’t know how it 1s we never done it.’ 

‘It might be,’ said Mary, ‘ because you never 
asked me.’ 

‘Sure, where was the use of my asking you,’ 
said Andrew, ‘ when you knew as well as myself 
and every one else that it was to be?’ 

‘ Anyway,’ said Mary, ‘the young lady says 
we’re doing it, and, what’s more, we’re doing it 
to-day. What have you to say to that now, 
Andrew ?’ 

Andrew chuckled in a good-humoured and toler- 
ant way. 

‘What I’d say to that, Mary,’ he said, ‘1s that 
it would be a pity to disappoint the young lady if 
her heart’s set on it.’ 

‘It’s not my heart that’s set on it,’ said Miss 
Clarence indignantly. ‘I don’t care if you never 
get married. It’s your own hearts, both of them, 
that ought to be set on It.’ 
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As a journalist of some years’ experience she had, 
of course, outgrown all sentiment. But she was 
shocked by the cool indifference of these lovers 
who were prepared to marry merely to oblige a 
stranger whom they had never seen before and 
were not likely to see again. But Mary Nally did 
not seem to feel that there was any want of proper 
ardour in Andrew’s way of settling the date of their 
wedding. 

“If you don’t get up out of your chair,’ she 
said, ‘ and be off to Father McFadden to tell him 
what’s wanted, it’ll never be done either to-day 
or any other day.’ 

Andrew roused himself with a sigh. He took 
his hat from a peg, and a stout walking-stick from 
behind a porter barrel. Then, politely but firmly, 
he put the two women out of the house and 
locked the door behind them. He was ready to 
marry Mary Nally—and her shop. He was not 
prepared to trust her among his porter barrels 
and his whisky bottles until the ceremony was 
actually completed. 

The law requires that a certain decorous pause 
shall be made before the celebration of a marriage. 
Papers must be signed or banns published in 
church. But Father McFadden had lived so long 
on Inishrua that he had lost respect for law and 
perhaps forgotten what the law was. Besides, 
Andrew was King of the island by right of popular 
assent, and what is the use of being a king if you 
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cannot override a tiresome law? The marriage 
took place that afternoon, and Miss Clarence was 
present, acting as a kind of bridesmaid. 

No sheep or heifers were killed, and no in- 
ordinate quantity of porter was drunk. There 
was, indeed, no special festivity on the island, and 
the other inhabitants took very little notice of what 
was happening. They were perhaps, as Michael 
Kane said, too sleepy to be stirred with excitement. 
But in spite of the general apathy, Miss Clarence 
was fairly well satisfied with her experience. She 
felt that she had a really novel subject for the 
first of her articles on the life and customs of the 
Irish islanders. 

The one thing that vexed her was the thought 
that Michael Kane had been laughing at her while 
he talked to her on the way out to the island. On 
the way home she spoke to him severely. 

‘ You’ve no right,’ she said, ‘to tell a pack of 
lies to a stranger who happens to be a passenger 
in your boat.’ 

‘Lies!’ said Michael. ‘ What lie was in it? 
Didn’t I say they’d be married to-day, and they 
were ?’ 

Miss Clarence might have retorted that no sheep 
or heifers had been killed and very little porter 
drunk, but she preferred to leave these details aside 
and stick to her main point. 

‘ But they didn’t mean to be married,’ she said, 
‘and you told me 
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* Begging your pardon, miss,’ said Michael, ‘ but 
they did mean it. Old Andrew has been mean- 
ing it ever since Mrs. Nally died and left Mary 
with the shop. And Mary was willing enough to 
go with him any day he asked her. It’s what I 
was telling you at the first go off. Them island 
people is dying out for the want of being able to 
keep from going to sleep. You seen yourself the 
way it was. Them ones never would have been 
married at all only for your going to Inishrua and 
waking them up. It’s thankful to you they ought 
to be.’ 

He appealed to Peter Gahan who was crouching 
beside his engine under the fore deck. 

‘ Oughtn’t they to be thankful to the young lady, 
Peter,’ he said, ‘seeing they’d never have been 
married only for her?’ 

Peter Gahan looked out from his shelter and 
scowled. According to the teaching of the most 
advanced Socialists the marriage tie 1s not a 
blessing but a curse. 
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‘Tom,’ she said, ‘ I simply love this house, much 
more than any we have seen. But——’ she 
looked up at him with a pathetic little glance of 
inquiry— can you possibly afford it?’ 

Tom Verney laughed. Nothing about his 
bride pleased him more than her inability to 
realize that he was a rich man. All her life be- 
fore her marriage Lucile had been poor. Then 
came the marvellous fulfilment of a boy and girl 
romance. om Verney came home from some- 
where after doing something—Lucile never quite 
realized where or what—with money enough, 
and he married her. 

They went through England searching for a 
home, the ideal, the perfect home ; and to Lucile 
the ideal must be beautiful, and perfection must 
have in it some element of romance. They went 
in a great motor-car, Tom’s first present to her. 
They travelled far and wide, tied to no county, 
bound to no neighbourhood. 

There is no lack in England of country houses 
for sale to any one who can afford to pay a fair 
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price and—a harder thing—to live in them after- 
wards. Lucile saw many manor houses, halls, 
Tudor buildings, Georgian, even Elizabethan, 
all fair and desirable. The day came at last 
when she made her choice, definitely and 
certainly, if only: 

‘But can you really afford it, Tom?’ 

It was an old Dorsetshire house restored, 
altered, almost rebuilt since Sir Hugh, the first 
of the de Fresneys, made his home there after 
the Wars of the Roses. Tom and Lucile ex- 
plored it from turret room to the vaulted kitchen 
passages. They wandered through the stately 
ball-room, the gracious living-rooms, the wide 
sleeping-rooms, up and down the broad stair- 
cases, up and down other narrow, twisting stair- 
cases, into the priest’s room, into the secret 
passage which went through the thickness of the 
walls, in which were tiny spy-holes so that the 
doings of doubtful guests might be surveyed. 

“I can run to the price all right,’ said Tom. 
‘If you really want the place it’s ours.’ 

‘But, Tom, the furniture ! ’ 

‘As I understand the proposition,’ said Tom, 
“they want to sell the whole thing as it stands, 
lock, stock and barrel—carpets, curtains, beds, 
chairs, tables, every blessed thing. We shan’t 
have anything to do except fit up a few bath- 
rooms, light the old place properly, put in central 
heating, and so forth.’ 
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Lucile’s face fell. 

‘ Must we ?’ she said. 

‘We're not obliged to, of course,’ said Tom, 
‘but I think we’d better. Hang it all, Lucile, 
a man must have a bath, and those passages 
You might warm a room or two, but without 
central heating we should shiver every time we 
went up or downstairs.’ 

‘I was thinking of the furniture,’ she said. 
‘ Must we have that ?’ 

Lucile was an artist, and the worst of being 
an artist is that you are uncomfortable, sometimes 
supremely miserable, if you have to live with 
ugly things. The furniture of the house was 
for the most part abominable. A de Fresney, 
the same man who attached the round-roofed 
conservatory to the ball-room windows, had 
made a clean sweep of most of the treasures of 
his ancestors and refurnished the house in the 
spirit of 1860. 

‘I shall probably have to buy the furniture,’ 
said Tom, ‘ but I can easily get rid of it after- 
wards. If you want to refurnish the place, 
Lucile, you can. We'll go back to London as 
soon as I can fix up the actual purchase. Pll 
set on some good firm to do the plumbing, and 
you shall have a free hand to buy any blessed 
thing you like. ‘Tottenham Court Road and all 
that is in it is yours. Just see what they’ve got 
to offer and give your orders. You'll like that, 
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won't you? All I ask is that you choose a good 
firm.’ 

Lucile being a young woman very much in 
love with her husband, put her arm round 'Tom’s 
neck and kissed him heartily. Then, after a 
last look at the front of the house, they stepped 
into the car and drove away. The chauffeur, 
who was getting accustomed to honeymoon be- 
haviour, turned his head away during the kissing. 

Tom Verney was a man of forceful character 
and great driving power. Without these quali- 
ties he would not have made his fortune. With 
them he succeeded in getting into his house in 
three months. The bathrooms, the electric light, 
and the central heating were all there. So was 
the furniture which the de Fresney of 1860 had 
bought. Lucile had too much artistic feeling 
to give an order to a firm of house furnishers. 
She also had too much wisdom to dash round 
auction rooms and second-hand shops buying up 
everything which took her fancy. She meant 
to study her house before she furnished it, and 
to study a house it is necessary to live in it. 

“I mean,’ said Lucile, ‘to grow gradually 
into the spirit of the house, to learn what the 
rooms want to have in them, what the walls 
themselves feel and how the windows feel. You 
know what I mean, don’t you, Tom?’ 

‘ Not in the least,’ said Tom, ‘ but that doesn’t 
matter. You do it your own way.’ 
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Tom was a perfect husband. Lucile recog- 
nized that with joy and thankfulness. But he 
lacked appreciation of spiritual things. Lucile 
herself was psychic. 

‘'To furnish a house like this,’ she said, ‘ ts 
a life’s work.’ 

‘ Right-o,’ said Tom. ‘I’m quite comfy, and 
if you don’t buy a new carpet for ten years I 
shan’t mind. All I want you to realize is that 
there’s a cheque waiting for you whenever you 
ask for it.’ 

Lucile’s happiness was completed by the dis- 
covery that the house was haunted. No one 
ever saw the ghost, but there was no mistake 
about his existence. Even Tom, who was an 
entire sceptic about such matters, heard him. 
Lucile, being psychic, heard him first. She 
woke one night and heard some one on the wind- 
ing secret staircase, which was reached through 
a panel in her bedroom wall. Her impression 
was that the ghost was sitting there and cursing 
violently. It was blasphemy so awful that she 
would not have understood the words if she had 
heard them. 

Tom mocked when she told him the story. 
But a week later Tom took to swearing himself. 
The ghost made an excursion into Lucile’s sitting- 
room at about 2 a.m. and began chopping up 
the furniture with an axe. That, at least, was 
what it sounded like to Lucile. She woke Tom, 
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and it sounded like that to him. He jumped 
out of bed and dashed into the sitting-room. 
There was no one there. Nor was there any 
sign that the furniture had been touched. It 
had certainly not been chopped up with an axe. 

For some time after that the ghost did nothing 
but sit on the secret staircase and swear in the 
most thrillingly awful way. Then he made 
another attack on Lucile’s sitting-room. This 
time he smashed a large mirror in a carved gilt 
frame which reached from the ceiling to the 
floor. He worked with a heavy hammer, making 
such a noise about the job that Tom woke. He 
rushed into the sitting-room again, but again 
he missed the ghost, and the mirror, to his amaze- 
ment, was unharmed. 

Next day he said this kind of thing was a 
damned nuisance. 

‘I shall get down a first-rate plumber to look 
into it,’ he said. ‘It must be something the 
matter with the central heating pipes.’ 

Lucile invited Maria Marinsky, a Polish friend 
of hers, to come and spend a week or two with 
her. Maria Marinsky was a most interesting 
young woman, an artist, a musician, a refugee— 
though no one knew from what she had taken 
refuge—and very highly psychic. She arrived 
a week later, and about the same time some 
curtains, rugs, chairs and tables arrived for 
Lucile’s sitting-room. That was the beginning 
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of her re-furnishing. She had so thoroughly 
absorbed the spirit of the room that she ventured 
to compose a colour scheme and to buy chairs, 
genuine English Chippendale. 

The ghost was quiet for a while after Maria’s 
arrival. He may have been afraid that she would 
exorcize him. She was psychic enough to do 
that or anything else. 

Since he would not manifest himself they made 
up their minds to take the initiative and to tackle 
him. They made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for automatic writing. Maria Marinsky 
held the pencil, an agate pencil, because ghosts 
prefer agate to cedar wood. A sheet of waxed 
paper was stretched smoothly on the table. 
Lucile held Maria’s wrist lightly. The room 
was darkened. Tom sat in the corner by him- 
self, and the ghost was asked forsome explanation 
of his conduct. He responded promptly. 

‘My house,’ he wrote. 

‘Tell him,’ ‘Tom said, ‘ it’s not his house but 
mine. I bought it.’ 

In reply to this the ghost wrote the single 
word ‘ Damn!’ and then declined to write any 
more. 

Then, quite suddenly, he took to ringing 
electric bells. This was a very noisy business 
and annoyed Tom greatly. It annoyed the 
servants, too, and several of them said that they 
would not stay in a house where bells were rung 
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in the middle of the night. Maria Marinsky 
used to lurk about downstairs in her dressing- 
gown, and that also annoyed the servants. They 
complained that she was spying on them. 

There might have been serious domestic 
trouble if the ghost had not broken the bells. 
He had failed in his efforts to destroy the 
furniture, but he succeeded brilliantly with the 
bells. That pacified the servants, who were 
quite willing to stay in a house in which no bell 
could be rung either day or night. Tom had 
the bells mended, but that was no use. The 
ghost had mastered the trick and broke them 
again. 

Lucile and Maria Marinsky made another 
attempt at automatic writing, and once more 
were rewarded with the bald statement ‘ My 
house’. More than this the ghost would not 
write. 

Lucile re-furnished the great hall, the oldest 
part of the house, once the scene of medieval 
festivities. The only flaw in her scheme was 
the electric light. Tom insisted on that. Next 
night it was found that the electric lights in the 
hall would not work. A local electrician failed 
to find out what was the matter with them, and 
Tom ordered a man to be sent down from London. 

Lucile set on foot inquiries into the history 
of the de Fresney family. Maria Marinsky had 
a friend, an impecunious young man of great 
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and varied talents, who undertook to find out 
all that could be found out about the de Fresneys 
with a special view to spotting any member of 
the family who might have private reasons for 
not lying quiet in his grave. 

The result of his investigations was disap- 
pointing. The original Sir Hugh, who built 
the house in the reign of Henry VI, was a man 
who was supposed to have got into trouble 
about a priest and a girl, and to have behaved 
in such a way as to outrage public opinion. No 
other member of the family had done anything 
worse than drink too much and gamble a little 
—bourgeois vices which do not justify any one 
setting up as a ghost. 

The only de Fresney in any way distinguished 
was an eighteenth-century Sir Guy, who was 
known as an enlightened patron of art. His 
collection of pictures was disposed of after his 
death, many of them finding their way into the 
National Gallery. Hus furniture, chiefly French 
and Dutch, was sold by the de Fresney of 1860. 

Maria Marinsky, who was enjoying herself 
greatly, suggested another attempt at automatic 
writing. This time elaborate preparations were 
made. Incantations were chanted by Maria and 
Lucile, and by Maria alone when the time came 
for chanting them backwards. Certain herbs 
were pounded up and burnt with an unpleasant 
smell, 
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If Tom had not been deeply in love with his 
wife he would have turned Maria out of the 
house. He hated incantations, disliked Maria, 
who struck him as unwholesome, and was be- 
ginning to be seriously annoyed with the ghost. 

He was in a difficult position. In the face of 
what happened to the bells and the electric light, 
he could not deny the creature’s existence. But 
he found it equally impossible to believe. Such 
a dilemma is very unpleasant to a sensible and 
successful man. He gave a reluctant consent 
to the séance which Maria prepared, and even 
promised to be present, in spite of the smell of 
the incense. 

The séance began in the great hall. There 
was no difficulty about keeping the place dim, 
for the electrician from London had failed as 
completely as the local man to set the lights 
right. He went away and wrote a letter after- 
wards recommending entirely new wiring. 
Meanwhile Lucile, with the aid of a local black- 
smith, fixed up four rough iron brackets and set 
candles on them. Even when they were all 
burning the hall was dark enough for any ghost. 

The place evidently suited him, or else the 
incantations and the incense pleased him. He 
began to write before he had been asked a single 
question. 

* The large salon.’ 

Then he stopped abruptly and would write 
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no more. Lucile and Maria consulted in whis- 
pers about the meaning of this message. 

‘If he wants to set the lights wrong there,’ 
said T’om, ‘I wish you’d ask him not to.’ 

‘It’s not that,’ said Maria. ‘ Let us abandon 
ourselves and be receptive.’ 

She pressed her hands to her forehead and 
remained silent with her eyes unnaturally wide 
open. ‘That was her idea of a receptive attitude. 
Lucile shut her eyes and opened her mouth 
slightly. Tom lit a cigarette. Maria’s was evi- 
dently the proper way of behaving. It was she 
who found out what the ghost wanted. 

‘'We must go into the large salon,’ she said. 
‘It is only there that he can communicate with 
us.’ 

‘ Right-o,’ said Tom, ‘but no monkeying 
with the lights.’ 

“Must we go there?’ said Lucile. 

She hated the furniture of that particular 
room more than any other in the house. The 
chairs were covered in a bright green material 
with ribs in it. They had crooked, red ma- 
hogany legs with bulbous pomegranates carved 
on them. The tables were of red mahogany 
with one leg each which expanded into four splay 
feet to meet the floor. 

There were several chiffoniers with white 
marble tops and looking-glasses in twisted gilt 
frames behind them. There were four enormous 
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mirrors, like the one the ghost had tried to break 
in Lucile’s_ sitting-room. The carpet was 
mustard-coloured and had a bunch of red roses 
with bright green leaves in the middle of it. 

Lucile never entered the room if she could 
help it. It seemed to her impossible that any 
ghost could want to go there. But this one did. 
Maria was sure of that. So the party followed 
him, taking with them the agate pencil and the 
incense. 

Tom switched on all the lights, in spite of 
protests from Maria. She said that no ghost 
would stand such a blaze. Lucile complained 
that the glare revealed and even accentuated the 
horror of the furniture. No ghost of cultivated 
taste would face such a scene. 

They were both wrong. The ghost wrote 
promptly and eagerly the moment Maria took 
the pencil in her hand. 

* Abortions.’ 

Maria scented a hideous crime and became 
intensely excited. She asked the ghost a series 
of questions, which Lucile scarcely understood, 
which outraged Tom’s sense of decency. They 
also annoyed the ghost. 

‘Damned fool,’ he wrote. ‘ Go away.’ 

Maria’s feelings were hurt, and her whole 
faith in the unseen was rudely shaken. She 
threw down the pencil and sulked. Tom began 
to be really interested. He could not help 
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having some respect for a ghost who called Maria 
Marinsky a damned fool. 

Lucile, moved by some impulse, quite apart 
from her own volition, took up the pencil. The 
ghost immediately wrote ‘ abortions’ again. 

‘I think I know what he must mean,’ said 
Lucile. ‘I feel very much as he does about 


But the ghost would not let her do the ex- 
plaining. Her hand began to move rapidly 
across the sheet of waxed paper. The scratches 
of the agate pencil were perfectly legible. Tom, 
leaning over Lucile’s shoulder, read them. 

‘My house. Chairs, tables, carpets, curtains, 
lights, bells—abortions.’ 

‘ That’s just what I thought he meant,’ said 
Lucile, in panting excitement, ‘and I—oh, how 
I agree with him.’ 

‘ Does he object to the furniture ?’ said Tom. 

‘ Of course he does,’ said Lucile. ‘ The poor 
man can’t rest in his grave while the house 

Her hand was jerked while she spoke, and the 
pencil once more scribbled vehemently. 

“My house.’ 

‘ We'll argue that point later on,’ said Tom. 
‘In the meanwhile, Lucile, get him to say plainly 
what he dislikes about the furniture and fittings. 
And ask him why he sits on that draughty stair- 
case and curses during the night.’ 

“Don’t you see,’ said Lucile, ‘he must sit 
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there if he sits anywhere. It’s the only place 
where there’s no Victorian furniture, or carpets, 
or Oh, do let my hand alone, please.’ 

But the ghost had complete control of her 
and the pencil. He wrote ‘abortions’ again. 
This time in block capitals and underlined it. 

“Give me that pencil,’ said Tom. 

He took it from Lucile and grasped it firmly. 

* Now,’ he said, addressing the large mirror 
at the far end of the room in the hope that the 
ghost stood somewhere between him and it, 
‘now, let’s get down to business. I don’t be- 
lieve in you in the least. I don’t for an instant 
admit that you exist, but Damn !’ 

The table at which he sat gave a violent jump. 
Like the other tables in the room, it had only 
one leg, a central one, but the whole four feet of 
the leg rose up with a jerk clear of the floor. 
Tom recovered himself with an effort and dropped 
the subject of the reality of the ghost. 

‘I’m perfectly willing to re-furnish the house,’ 
he said, ‘according to my wife’s ideas. Will 
that satisfy you ?’ 

The table gave several other jumps, pleasant, 
gratified little hops, like dancing steps. 

‘ That,’ muttered Maria, who was still sulky, 
rs means 66 yes vee 

‘You must write your answer,’ said Tom to 
the ghost. ‘I hate verbal contracts. They 
always mean misunderstanding in the end.’ 
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He held the pencil poised over the paper, but 
the ghost made no attempt to use it. 

‘He can’t write for you, Tom,’ said Lucile. 
‘'You’re not sympathetic. Give me the pencil.’ 

She took it from her husband, and the ghost 
immediately began to write. 

‘T trust you.’ 

‘That means, I suppose,’ said Tom, ‘ that you 
trust my wife to choose the furniture. Very 
well, if she undertakes to put in nothing but 
genuine antique chairs and tables, Persian 
carpets and curtains in art shades of cretonne 


‘Tom, darling,’ said Lucile. 

Tom took no notice of her interruption. 

‘ Will you undertake to lie down in your coffin 
and keep quiet ?’ he asked. 

‘I long, I yearn for peace and rest!’ wrote 
the ghost, ‘ but so long as my house 

Tom seized Lucile’s hand and stopped the 
writing. 

“My house,’ he said firmly. ‘ Get that into 
your head once for all and keep it there. It 
may have been yours a hundred years ago. It’s 
mine now. Very well. I undertake to re- 
furnish if that satisfies you. But I’m not going 
to do without central heating or bathrooms. 
You may like shivering. I don’t. I simply 
must have a proper bath. And I won’t have 
my electric light interfered with.’ 
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Tom had let go Lucile’s hand while he made 
this speech. 

The ghost took control of it at once. 

‘ Baths, pipes, lights, all abortions,’ he wrote. 

‘Very well,’ said Tom. ‘ The deal is off, and 
all I can say is that I hope you'll like spending 
all eternity cursing about the furniture of this 
house. And if you think you’ll have that secret 
passage to yourself, you won’t. I'll put chairs 
into it covered in bright green rep.’ 

‘Tom, darling,’ said Lucile, ‘ don’t be cruel.’ 

“I must have baths, central heating and electric 
light,’ he said, ‘ but I’ll have every electric light 
shaded with pale pink silk. What do you say 
to that? Yes or no.’ 

‘I’ve wandered long and miserably,’ wrote 
the ghost, ‘ seeking for beauty, repose, peace, in 
my ’ he hastily scratched out ‘my’ and 
substituted ‘the ’, ‘in the house.’ 

Tom saw that he was weakening and became 
firm. 

‘Yes or no?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ wrote the ghost, in a feeble, wavering hand. 

‘Sign your name,’ said Tom. 

The ghost signed ‘ Guy de Fresn .. ... Then 
his energy seemed to fail, and the final ‘ey’ of 
de Fresney was an illegible scrawl. 

‘But now,’ said Maria Marinsky, in a loud 
wail, ‘ you have lost your ghost. He will haunt 
the house no more.’ 
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‘And a good job, too,’ said Tom. 

‘'Tom,’ Lucile said, ‘say you believe in him. 
You always said you didn’t. But now you must. 
Say you do.’ 

But Tom was firm. 

‘No, I don’t believe in him,’ he said. ‘I 
never did and I never will. There aren’t any 
such things as ghosts.’ 

Maria Marinsky snorted with indignation. 
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THOMPSON sticks to it that the proper people 
to decide the dispute are the stewards of the 
Jockey Club—‘ the first authority ’ on all matters 
connected with racing. He has sent them a state- 
ment of the facts, but so far he has had no answer. 
I do not think he can expect one. There were 
no horses in this race of ours, so the Jockey 
Club cannot be expected to do anything. I main- 
tain that the committee of the Amateur Athletic 
Association are the right people to appeal to. | 
made a copy of Thompson’s account of the race 
—which was a perfectly fair one—and sent it to 
the A.A.A., but like the Jockey Club stewards 
they have not answered. ‘Tommy, my son, and 
one of the competitors in the race, says that the 
race took place at sea and therefore comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
He wrote his own account of the affair, and sent 
it, with a civil covering letter to the Commodore 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. He is 
still expecting an answer, but I doubt whether 
he will get one. Lalage herself, the other com- 
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petitor in the race, has insisted on appealing to 
Dr. Brindisan, professor of Classical antiquities— 
I forget where, but I know he is a very clever 
man and does his professing in a famous university. 
He seems an odd person to appeal to in a racing 
dispute ; but Lalage insists that he is the only 
man competent to give a decision in this par- 
ticular case. She wrote to him, enclosing a map 
of the Cove with a diagram illustrating the posi- 
tions of the swimmers at the critical moment. 

We agreed yesterday, Thompson, Tommy, 
Lalage and I, to abide by the first decision which 
reached us. 

We first met the Thompsons in the Seaview 
Hotel at Cove. My wife and I went there for 
a quiet holiday in the middle of July, taking our 
two youngest children with us. We expected 
our second boy to join us when the holidays 
began. Tommy, who is in an insurance office, 
comes down for week-ends. The Thompsons 
who are very pleasant people, are also stopping 
at the Seaview Hotel. They have with them 
Lalage, a pretty girl full of vitality, about twenty 
years of age, and three younger children. They 
also are expecting a schoolboy later on. The 
hotel is a small one, and when both parties 
are at full strength there will be no room for 
any one else. Indeed we shall very nearly have 
Cove to ourselves. There is no other hotel and 
very few lodgings. Day trippers arrive in chara- 
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bancs, but otherwise the place is exceedingly 
quiet. This suits Thompson and me. It also 
suits my wife and Mrs. Thompson. If the young 
people find the place lacking in excitement—but 
they don’t. At least Tommy and Lalage don’t. 

Until Tommy came down for his first week- 
end, Lalage seemed a quiet inoffensive girl who 
gave no trouble to any one. I liked her and so 
did my wife. She seemed to be perfectly con- 
tent to play on the beach with the younger children, 
with her sisters and our two boys. She built 
sand castles for them and undertook to teach the 
whole party toswim. She isa very good swimmer 
herself. 

When Tommy arrived all this altered. Lalage 
deserted the children. She and Tommy went 
off together climbing rocks which looked dan- 
gerous, taking long walks and swimming together 
at long distances out to sea. When we saw them 
—at meals and very seldom at any other time— 
they seemed to be quarrelling fiercely. They 
said nasty, insulting and abusive things to each 
other, and I should have thought they were 
deadly enemies, if my wife had not told me that 
this perpetual squabbling is the way young people 
flirt nowadays. I could hardly believe this, for 
it certainly isn’t the way I flirted thirty years 
ago, and Thompson when I talked to him about 
it—told me that he approached Mrs. Thompson 
then Cisily Williams—in quite a different manner. 
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It was on the Saturday evening of Tommy’s 
third week-end that the race was arranged. The 
two young people had been squabbling as usual 
and Tommy had been disparaging girls in general 
for their feebleness in games and sport. Lalage 
stood up for her own sex and at last offered to 
take Tommy on and challenge him in any form 
of athletics he choose. They could not have a 
tennis match because there were no courts any- 
where near Cove. They could not play golf 
because there were no links within ten miles of 
us. Cricket, hockey and football were out of the 
question because there were not enough of us 
to make up two sides and even if there had been 
we had no bats, clubs or balls. They decided 
on a swimming race, the only kind of contest 
open to them, except walking. I suggested a 
twenty-miles’ walking race, a sort of Marathon, 
and I offered to take my bicycle and act as umpire. 
But they both shied at that and arranged for 
the swimming race. 

All the conditions of the contest were settled 
with detailed care. They were to plunge in 
together off a rock at one side of the cove and 
swim across to a rock, accurately fixed, at the 
other. Whoever touched the far rock first was 
the winner of the race. The only part that was 
not settled—or was not settled in my hearing— 
was the hour of the race next day. They declined 
to tell us anything about that because they did 
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not want Thompson and me to follow them in 
a boat. Their view was that we should get in 
their way and splash about with oars in a way 
which would only worry them. 

Next day was Sunday. I always make a point 
of going to church on Sundays and I like to have 
my whole family with me. So does Thompson, 
who is a right-minded and upright man. My 
wife and family, though they may not actually 
enjoy church, are dutiful enough to do as I wish. 
They may not always be in time, but they are 
all of them there in the end. Thompson usually 
succeeds in marshalling his whole family in good 
time and marching them to church in a com- 
pact body. 

On that Sunday I looked round during the 
Venite and saw my wife and the two younger 
children in a pew in a side aisle. Tommy had 
not yet arrived. I also saw that Thompson had 
his whole family safely gathered into a pew, of 
which he guarded the entrance, all of them except 
Lalage. I looked round twice during the psalms. 
Tommy was not there, nor was Lalage. During 
the first lesson I was uneasy. At the beginning of 
the Te Deum I caught Thompson’s eye and saw 
that he was uneasy too. It was plain to him 
as it was to me that Tommy and Lalage had 
seized on church time as the cpportunity for 
their race. Thompson and I exchanged glances 
and while the choir was getting itself together 
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for the final effort over ‘ Let me never be con- 
founded ’, we slipped quietly out of church. 

Once out of sight of the church we hurried, 
first walking fast, then actually running, down to 
the beach. 

Our suspicions were justified. Two swimmers 
were crossing the cove. Their distance from the 
shore was not so great that we could not recognize 
them easily. Tommy was ahead, perhaps as 
much as forty yards ahead. He was getting 
along with a steady breast stroke and showed 
no sign of being tired. Behind him was Lalage, 
in the light green bathing-cap which she always 
wears. She too was swimming well, using a 
pretty overarm side stroke, which ought to get 
her through the water quickly. 

It did not get her along quickly enough, how- 
ever. I suppose I watched them for three or 
four minutes, and it was perfectly plain that 
Tommy was winning. The distance from one 
rock to the other is a quarter or perhaps half a 
mile. They were half-way across. Lalage was 
forty yards behind. Forty yards is a long way 
to pull up on a swimmer who shows no sign of 
tiring. While we watched Tommy added to his 
lead by another ten yards. 

‘It’s certainly Tommy’s race,’ I said, ‘ unless 
something happens.’ 

* Lalage hasn’t a ghost of a chance,’ said Thomp- 
son; ‘ she ought not to have challenged him.’ 
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But something did happen. ‘Tommy was about 
250 yards from the winning rock and Lalage per- 
haps about 300, when it happened. They were 
both about a quarter of a mile from the shore 
and a good deal farther away from the rock 
from which they started. ‘Tommy, feeling pretty 
sure of his lead, turned on his back and took 
a good look at Lalage. He even waved his hand 
to her, derisively I thought. Lalage certainly 
saw him. She uttered a shrill cry, flung up 
both her hands and sank like a stone. 

‘Cramp,’ said Thompson. 

Then before I could stop him he dashed down 
to the edge of the shore, flinging off his coat 
and waistcoat as he went. He took a hurried 
plunge out tosea. Lalage had totally disappeared. 
Tommy was swimming back to where she sank, 
far faster than he had been swimming during 
the race. Thompson was approaching, slipping 
and falling up to his waist in water. 

I pride myself in keeping my head in emer- 
gencies. Instead of following Thompson’s exam- 
ple and plunging into the sea, I ran to the row 
of boats which lay drawn up, in sabbath idleness, 
just about high-water mark. If Thompson had 
kept his presence of mind and stayed to help 
me with the boat we should have got her in the 
water in a minute. Left to myself I tugged 
away, but the distance was long and the sand 
was soft. I do not know how long it took, but 
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it seemed to me about an hour before I got the 
boat in the water. I jumped in and pulled off. 
Then I discovered that there were no rollocks 
in her. The owner, whoever he was, had been 
careful enough to take them away with him. 

There is a way of getting a boat along by 
waggling an oar at the stern. Unfortunately I 
have never learned that art. I can row fairly 
well and I can pole a boat along, but waggling is 
beyond me. All I could do was to stand up 
with an oar in my hand and paddle first on one 
side and then on the other. 

I looked to see what was happening. Tommy 
had somehow rescued Lalage from the bottom 
of the sea. According to the account he gave 
afterwards she came up of her own accord and 
he did not have to dive for her. When I saw 
him he was supporting her in the water and 
swimming towards the nearest rock, the winning- 
post rock, supporting her. Their position was 
anxious enough, for they had a long way to go, 
but it did not seem to me nearly so dangerous as 
Thompson’s. Thompson is not a strong swim- 
mer at the best of times and I doubt whether he 
had ever swam in his clothes before. He had 
got rid of his coat and waistcoat, but he had not 
stopped to take off his boots, a pair of patent- 
leather boots which he wore only for church on 
Sundays. Moved by some irrational impulse he 
had slipped his braces off his shoulders. The 
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result was that his trousers were working down 
and tangling themselves round his legs. 

Thompson is a gallant fellow. He was in 
great difficulties and it was plain to see that he 
would drown before he was half-way out to 
Lalage, yet he never dreamed of turning back. 
I saw that he was in more desperate need of help 
than the young people were. 

I paddled over to him as quickly as I could 
and reached him none too soon. I doubt whether 
he could have kept his head above water for 
another two minutes. I had a severe job of 
pulling him into the boat. It was by no means 
a large boat and when I leant over and pulled 
Thompson a bit out of the water, I found that 
I was upsetting the boat. Thompson could do 
very little to help himself. I suppose it took 
me five minutes at least to get him into the 
boat. We both had to rest a little before we 
could do anything else. 

By that time Tommy had decided to get 
Lalage ashore and was doing it. He was swim- 
ming on his back, grasping her head and towing 
her behind him. It was as he confessed after- 
wards, desperately hard work, but he believed 
he could have done it in the end. Perhaps he 
could, but Thompson and [| started to paddle 
out to him. We had at least 150 yards still to 
go and it was plain that he was getting very tired 
indeed. It is no joke to tow a dead weight 
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through water and Lalage was not making any 
effort to help. 

With Thompson paddling on one side of the 
boat and me on the other we hoped to get out 
to Tommy very quickly. But we didn’t. We 
went very slowly indeed. We could not keep a 
straight course. Sometimes we went round and 
round in circles. Thompson was flurried and 
excited and at all times he is a duffer in a boat. 
Now and then he missed his stroke with the oar 
and sat down abruptly. I did that once myself. 
However, we shouted to Tommy to hold on as 
we were coming to rescue him, though we might 
be some time about it. 

Either Tommy distrusted us or he wanted to 
keep the credit of rescuing Lalage all to himself. 
Instead of treading water and waiting for us he 
swam on towards the shore, plainly becoming 
more and more tired. While we were struggling 
out to him he got to within fifty yards of the 
shore. 

Then a most startling thing happened. Lalage 
who up to that time appeared to be unconscious, 
in the condition described in the text-book of 
First Aid as, ‘apparently drowned’ suddenly 
came to life. She slipped her head out of 
Tommy’s hands and started to swim at full 
speed towards the rock fifty yards ahead of her. 
Thompson and I stopped paddling and stared at 
her. ‘Tommy turned over on his chest and stared 
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at her. For a couple of minutes we all stared 
at her and did nothing else, while Lalage, swim- 
ming fast, neared the rock. Then Tommy woke 
up to what had happened. He swam after her 
as fast as he could. But by that time she had 
a good start and Tommy was tired. Lalage after 
her long rest was almost perfectly fresh; she 
reached the rock at least ten yards ahead of 
Tommy. 

She claimed and still does claim that she won 
that race. 

She did, undoubtedly, reach the rock before 
Tommy, but she only did it because she played 
a trick which I do not like to describe because 
I do not want to hurt her father’s feelings. I 
maintain that she was beaten. Thompson, I 
think, shares my view. Tommy declines to 
commit himself and wants to have the point 
decided by a competent umpire. That is how 
we came to appeal to the Jockey Club, the Amateur 
Athletic Association and the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and Professor Brindisan. 

It was the professor who answered first. In- 
deed he is the only one who has answered at 
all. 

‘The case ’, he wrote, ‘ appears to be like that 
of Atalanta. She, as you will remember, was 
challenged to a foot race by a young man of great 
fleetness of foot. When he seemed to be win- 
ning she threw golden apples in front of him 
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and while he stopped to pick them up she reached 
the winning-post. According to the judgement 
of antiquity she was regarded as victorious. 
This may be regarded as what the lawyers call 
a test case. It was of great importance at the 
time and excited an enormous amount of public 
interest, for the prize was the young lady’s 
hand.’ 

I read this judgement aloud to an assembly 
consisting of the whole family. Lalage, of course, 
was triumphant. ‘Tommy did not seem so de- 
pressed as I expected. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ what about it, Lal.’ 

Lal seems to me a vulgar abbreviation of Lalage, 
but he uses it. 

‘What about what ?’ she asked. 

‘The prize,’ said Tommy. ‘The good old 
professor says that the prize was 

‘We'll have to talk about that,’ said Lalage. 

They left us then—to talk about it, I suppose. 
I am glad they did. Tommy’s way of making 
a proposal of marriage—I suppose that is what 
he meant—in the presence of two fathers, two 
mothers, and a whole flock of younger brothers 
and sisters, strikes me as indelicate and embar- 
rassing. ‘That is not the way I proposed to his 
mother. And I am sure Thompson sought 
privacy before he declared his affections for Mrs. 
Thompson. 

It is now twelve o’clock midnight. Tommy 
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and Lalage are still talking about it. So are 
Thompson and I. So I fancy are my wife and 
Mrs. Thompson. The young children, I hope, 
are asleep. 
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A CAR threaded its way cautiously through the 
streets of Cardigan. At the wheel, in the full 
uniform of an officer of Girl Guides, sat Miss 
Doris Winthrop, addressed from time to time as 
‘ Captain’ by the Guide who sat beside her, and 
by three others crammed into the back of the car. 
Miss Winthrop drove cautiously. On the open 
road beyond Cardigan she drove with more con- 
fidence. She had some skill with motors, though 
she did not know this particular car. The wind 
rose until a gale threatened. 

The weather forecast the night before had been 
all that is depressing, and the official announcer 
of the B.B.C. had said really nasty things about 
the cross-Channel passages. But the roaring of 
the wind merely filled the girls with fresh excite- 
ment, and even when the rain began to fall with 
thick persistence, it had little power to damp their 
spirits. Only Miss Winthrop became rather ner- 
vous. She detested driving through thick rain 
on strange roads. As the rain grew thicker and 
the wind beat it more vehemently against the 
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glass screen it became more and more difficult 
to see the signposts. Miss Winthrop was troubled 
with the thought that perhaps the large black case 
strapped to the back of the car would turn out 
not to be water-tight. Into it were crammed two 
tents, a spare uniform for Miss Winthrop herself, 
odd garments for the four girls, and all the para- 
phernalia of a camping expedition. If the rain 
soaked through 1t—Muss Winthrop shuddered at 
the thought of erecting damp tents in a downpour 
of rain in the middle of an Irish bog. She held the 
belief, common among English people, that the soil 
of Ireland consists for the most part of damp bog. 

The car disappeared along the wind-swept 
stretch of road which ends ultimately at Fish- 
guard on the farthest extremity of West Wales. 

Through Cardigan, half an hour later, came 
another car of the same type and make as the 
one she was using, and It, too, had strapped behind, 
a large black box for carrying luggage. So far, 
the outward appearance of the car was identical. 
But inside they were very different. At the wheel 
of the second car sat a liveried chauffeur, a young 
man of immense mechanical skill and experience. 
Like most English chauffeurs, Simpkins despised 
cars of American make; he also despised long 
drives in bad weather, and he had an utter detesta- 
tion of sea passages. The sea was a hateful 
element to Simpkins, for even on the calmest days 
he was uncomfortably sick. 
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In the back of the car sat Lady Millicent, and 
she shuddered as she listened to the howling of 
the wind. As each squall-driven gust of rain 
splashed against the windows she snuggled more 
deeply into the rugs in which she was wrapped 
and wondered why she had ever been fool enough 
to undertake an expedition of this kind. Yet, as 
she could not help admitting, the thing was a 
necessity. ‘The daughter of her only brother, the 
Earl of Benton, was to be married next day, and 
was to make a particularly desirable match, so 
desirable that Lady Millicent could scarcely afford 
to be absent from the ceremony. 

Simpkins drove on, and that car disappeared, 
as the other had, along the road which led to 
Fishguard. 

There are perhaps few less attractive places in 
the world than the little town of Fishguard on a 
stormy evening, when the rain is sweeping over it. 

Miss Winthrop pulled up her car nervously at 
the door of the steamboat office. Even the 
exuberant spirits of the four Girl Guides were 
a little damped. But worse than vague terror 
was in store for Miss Winthrop. From the clerk 
of the steamboat office she learned that it was 
very doubtful whether any cars would be embarked 
that night. The steamer would sail, so the clerk 
assured her, and passengers if they chose might 
sail in her. But there was no accommodation 
except on deck for motor-cars, and with a gale 
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blowing, a car on deck might prove most in- 
convenient to those who were navigating the ship. 

There was nothing for it but to await the 
decision of the steamer’s captain, and meanwhile 
to retire to the hotel for supper. 

Twenty minutes later the second car arrived, 
and Simpkins, climbing out of his driving-seat, 
went into the steamboat office to make inquiries 
about the embarkation of his car. He learned 
what Miss Winthrop had learned before, that it 
was very doubtful whether any car would be 
embarked. Simpkins heard the news with un- 
disguised delight. He had no objection at all to 
spending the night in the Fishguard Hotel. Lady 
Millicent would have to pay for his entertain- 
ment there, and he knew that, if they failed to 
get across that night they would not cross at all. 
The wedding was fixed for the next morning at 
eleven o'clock, and to cross the night after would 
be entirely useless. If Lady Millicent had to 
spend that night in Fishguard she would drive 
back again next day to her home in Wiltshire, and 
there would be no cross-Channel passage for 
Simpkins and the car. 

Lady Millicent, when she heard the news, 
took an entirely different view of the situation. 
It seemed to her that the steamboat captain, who 
was likely to refuse to carry her car, was deliber- 
ately making himself unpleasant, a thing which 
no steamboat captain has a right to do to a woman 
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in Lady Millicent’s position, the daughter of one 
earl and the sister of another. The fact that a 
whole gale of wind was blowing scarcely affected 
Lady Millicent’s view of the captain’s conduct. 
She unrolled her rugs, wrapped her coat round 
her, and stepped into the steamboat office. There 
she explained her views to the clerk, and cowed 
him completely. The decision lay entirely in the 
captain’s hands, and the captain—this was the 
final blow—was unavailable. No one knew where 
he was, and there was no possibility of finding 
him until he came down to take command of his 
ship at eleven o’clock, an hour or so before sailing. 

Simpkins suggested that the best thing to do 
was to go up to the hotel for dinner. Lady Milli- 
cent had enough sense to see that Simpkin’s advice 
was sound, 

In the corner of the hotel dining-room sat Miss 
Winthrop and her four Girl Guides, with a large 
teapot and slices of thick bread and butter before 
them. It was all that Miss Winthrop felt justified 
in affording, by way of an evening meal. And 
indeed—though she did not reason this out—if 
she and her girls were to cross that night it made 
little difference what they ate or did not eat 
beforehand. 

In another corner of the dining-room, at a table 
by herself, sat Lady Millicent, while a waiter 
brought her course after course of the hotel table 
d@’héte dinner. The Girl Guides, in his opinion, 
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neither needed nor deserved to be waited upon. 
He was further inclined to treat Lady Millicent 
with obsequious politeness because she had ordered 
a half-bottle of champagne, a wine not often drunk 
in the hotel, but chosen by Lady Millicent because 
she dimly remembered having heard that it was 
the best prophylactic against sea-sickness. 

Downstairs in a room reserved for the hotel 
staff, Simpkins made a hearty supper. He felt 
fairly sure that the captain would refuse to carry 
the motor-cars and so he ate as if he was going 
to spend the night in a firm bed on dry land. 
But there was a possibility that after all he might 
have to sail. With this terrible prospect before 
him, he ordered two glasses of brandy after supper 
and drank the liquor neat in large sips. He had 
heard that brandy, taken in sips, was the best cure 
for sea-sickness, and, if a cure, surely it might 
be relied on to keep the illness off. 

At eleven o’clock, or shortly after it, the captain 
of the steamer came from his resting-place and 
stepped on board. He looked at the two cars 
ranged side by side on the quay, and shook his 
head. He consulted a subordinate officer, who 
was waiting for him on the bridge, and shook 
his head again. Then he came to his decision. 
The weather was bad. The transport of motor- 
cars on such a night was a troublesome and diff- 
cult business, but duty was duty. The honour 
of the company was involved. The traffic in 
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touring cars was a profitable one. It would not 
do to let the news spread abroad that there was 
any doubt about the possibility of carrying cars 
from Fishguard to Rosslare. He gave his orders 
firmly. ‘The cars were to be embarked, secured 
in their places with the utmost care, and lashed 
tight into their tarpaulin coverings. 

The clerk in the office sent a messenger up to 
the hotel with the news. It was received by Miss 
Winthrop with relief, by the four Girl Guides 
with tremulous delight. It was received by Simp- 
kins with surly dismay. For one moment he con- 
templated flat rebellion, a refusal to cross the sea 
that night, even if such a disobedience involved 
the loss of his situation. But Simpkins was a 
young man of some prudence. His place as Lady 
Millicent’s chauffeur was a singularly desirable 
one. He was unwilling to lose it. 

To Lady Millicent the news came as a fresh 
grievance. She had made up her mind to spend 
the night in the hotel and to miss the wedding. 
The captain’s decision struck her as another 
example of the malignant spirit in which the 
lower orders try to make the lives of their superiors 
unbearable. But once the decision was made she 
saw no way of evading the voyage. If the steamer 
sailed and was prepared to carry her car she would 
have no excuse for not appearing at Lady Alice’s 
wedding next day. 

In due time, punctually after the arrival of the 
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train from London, the steamer sailed. The two 
shrouded cars were lashed side by side. In 
a specially reserved state cabin Lady Millicent 
settled herself into her berth. The obsequious 
attentions of a stewardess who arranged a kind of 
spittoon conveniently, did nothing to cheer her. 
In two far inferior cabins Miss Winthrop and 
her four Girl Guides made themselves as comfort- 
able as they could. Simpkins, in another part of 
the ship, resigned himself to everything short of 
actual drowning. 

Next morning at a very early hour, the steamer 
reached the pier at Rosslare. One by one the 
miserable passengers disembarked. Miss Win- 
throp and her Guides were white and haggard. 
Only the youngest of the girls, after half an hour 
on land, showed signs of recovering her normal 
health. 

Lady Millicent secured for herself a seat on a 
bench in a sheltered corner of the pier, and there 
lay back with her eyes closed, almost entirely 
indifferent to what happened to her next. Simp- 
kins, by far the worst of the party, surrendered 
all manliness and self-respect. He lay flat, face 
downwards on the ground and groaned occasion- 
ally. He was one of those unfortunate people 
who go on being sea-sick long after they are safe 
again on dry land. The rest of the passengers 
disappeared in a train that was waiting for them. 
Only the two motoring parties were left on the 
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pier. The captain, a kindly man, had pity on 
them, and brought the steward round with glasses 
of brandy on a tray. Lady Millicent refused the 
offer without opening her eyes. Miss Winthrop 
swallowed a teaspoonful and was immediately sick 
again. She had just strength enough to warn the 
Guides not to touch the brandy. The captain, 
who had a thorough contempt for Simpkins, 
would not allow the steward to go near him. 

Half an hour later the two motor-cars were 
disembarked and stood together on the pier. 
Lady Millicent, who had an hour’s drive before 
her to reach her brother’s house, was anxious to 
be off. She roused herself sufficiently to make 
an effort to awaken Simpkins to a sense of duty. 
She did it by prodding him with her umbrella. 
Simpkins staggered over to his car. He found 
that it was impossible to drive away. The pier 
at Rosslare is not to be reached by road and 
cannot be left by any wheeled vehicle which does 
not run on railway lines. Motor-cars, brought 
over from England, have to be transported from 
the pier in a railway truck and set down on a 
road when a road is reached. A friendly porter, 
who was standing near, explained this to Simpkins. 
Simpkins received the news without comment. 
It was rather a relief to him. There was no engine 
in sight, no railway truck, and no means of con- 
veying the cars. He lay down on his stomach 
once more and groaned. 
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Lady Millicent realized that if any help was to 
be found she must find it for herself. She tackled 
the friendly and garrulous porter. He explained 
to her that a special small engine had been set 
apart by the railway company to drag motor-cars, 
in a suitable truck, from the steamer to the road. 
That engine was on duty punctually every morn- 
ing when the steamer arrived, but on that parti- 
cular morning it was not there ; and, as the porter 
explained, ‘ it was not to be expected that it would 
be’. Lady Millicent inquired why not. If it 
was the duty of the driver of that engine to be 
there, why was he not there? She mentioned 
the name of Lord Benton. His place was no 
more than thirty miles distant from Rosslare, and 
it was likely, she thought, that his name would 
inspire a little awe. Perhaps it did. The porter 
became more obsequious and friendly than ever, 
but he did not produce the engine. Instead he 
offered Lady Millicent an explanation of its 
absence. 

‘It’s Tim Donelly that does be driving it,’ he 
said, ‘and the way of it 1s that his wife’s father 
was being waked in Waterford last night and what 
was Tim to do only to be there? But sure it 
won’t be long now before he comes. He won't 
be wanting to wait for the funeral.’ 

Lady Millicent was Irish enough to understand 
the importance of a wake and the hopelessness of 
expecting to see Tim Donelly until the festivities 
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were over. She settled down miserably on her 
seat again. 

At last, an hour after the appointed time, Tim 
Donelly and his engine arrived. He and the 
porter attached the truck to it and pushed one of 
the cars into place. Having regard for the name 
of Lord Benton and the obvious grandeur of Lady 
Millicent he gave her the first opportunity of 
getting away. Tenderly, and with the utmost 
politeness, he put her, her dressing-case and rugs, 
into the car. Then he and Tim Donelly pulled 
Simpkins to his feet. ‘The spasms of sea-sickness 
had worn themselves out and the unfortunate 
chauffeur had sunk into a kind of stupor. By 
pulling, shaking, and uttering cheerful cries, they 
induced Simpkins to open his eyes. ‘They dragged 
him to the car and put him into the driving-seat. 
Then Tim Donelly started his engine and dragged 
the truck bumpily along until he reached the road. 
By that time, Simpkins, capable of automatic 
action, was able to back his car off the truck and 
to drive away. An hour and a half later at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, Lady Millicent 
arrived at her brother’s house and was taken by 
a sympathetic maid to a bedroom and a hot bath. 

Tim Donelly, having deposited the first car, 
went back for the second. It, too, was pushed on 
to the truck. Miss Winthrop, dazed, but making 
a great effort to pull herself together, took her 
seat at the wheel. The four Girl Guides crowded 
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into their places. Only the youngest was suffi- 
ciently recovered for speech. She began at once. 

* Please, Captain,’ she said, ‘ there was a packet 
of milk chocolate that I left in the car last night 
and it’s not here now.’ 

The very thought of such form of food made 
Miss Winthrop squeamish. She snubbed the 
child sharply. 

Before they reached the road the girl had made 
another discovery. Her scarf had been left the 
night before, along with the milk chocolate, in 
the pocket of the car. It, too, had disappeared. 
Instead of it, in the pocket, were two motoring 
maps and a small scent bottle. 

‘ Please, Captain,’ she began. 

But Miss Winthrop, now intent on the difficult 
task of backing the car off the truck, would not 
listen to her. 

Miss Winthrop and her party drove off, taking 
a fork of the road which led due west. Lady 
Millicent and Simpkins, in their car, had taken 
the other fork, which led in a north-westerly 
direction towards Lord Benton’s demesne. 

At half-past nine o’clock, Lady Millicent, greatly 
refreshed by her hot bath, and restored to an 
almost normal condition by an excellent breakfast 
brought up to her on a tray, lay on a sofa in her 
bedroom wrapped in a dressing-gown left for her 
use by her sister-in-law’s maid. It struck her 
that it was time to dress if she was to be ready 
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for the wedding at eleven o’clock. She rang the 
bell. 

‘I suppose my luggage has been brought up 
from the car,’ she said to the maid who came. 

‘Yes, my lady. Mr. Simpkins, my lady. He 
said it might be better if the whole case was 
brought up so as your ladyship would be able to 
see for yourself the way it 1s.’ 

Lady Millicent was seized with a dreadful fear 
that the rain or the waves of the sea might have 
penetrated the large black travelling-case at the 
back of the car, and soaked through the leather 
of the two suitcases packed into it. If that had 
happened her wedding dress was likely to be ruined 
and several other frocks along with it. 

It was Simpkin’s duty on arriving anywhere to 
open the black case on the car, take out the two 
suitcases, and send them indoors to be carried up 
to Lady Millicent’s room. She could only sup- 
pose that on this occasion Simpkins had sent up 
the whole black box in order that she might see 
for herself the destruction wrought by the rain 
and the sea water. 

‘ Where is the motor case?’ she said. 

‘ It’s outside in the passage, my lady. Would 
you like that I’d bring it in?’ 

That was just what Lady Millicent wanted, and 
the maid, assisted by another, brought in the case. 
It did not, looked at from the outside, appear 
to have suffered much from the rain or the sea. 
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Lady Millicent ordered it to be opened. The 
maid obeyed. From the case was pulled a tent, 
completely furnished with guy ropes and tent 
pegs. Next came a pole made in sections, and 
designed to be fitted together like a fishing-rod. 

‘What are these?’ said Lady Millicent. 

The maid, an Irish girl, and by no means so 
well disciplined as English housemaids are, giggled 
hysterically. 

‘I wouldn’t say, my lady,’ she said, ‘ but it 
might be a tent. It’s what it looks like, any- 
way.’ 

The unpacking went on. The uniform of a 
captain of Girl Guides emerged. Then came an 
oil stove, wrapped against damage in a number of 
pairs of black stockings. Then came a frying-pan, 
and then a large square biscuit-tin, which had in 
it a quantity of bacon. At that point Lady 
Millicent ordered the unpacking to cease. 

‘Go and find Simpkins, my chauffeur,’ she said 
to the maid. ‘ Find him at once, and send him 
straight up here to me.’ 

When Simpkins arrived, Lady Millicent, still 
wrapped in the dressing-gown, was lying on the 
sofa, with an eiderdown covering her feet and 
legs. 

Simpkins looked at the case, the contents of 
it which were scattered on the floor. 

“It seemed to me, my lady,’ he said, ‘ better 
to send the case straight up to you just as I found 
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it. It seemed to me as how it weren’t quite 
what your ladyship expected.’ 

It certainly was not what her ladyship expected, 
and she said so forcibly to Simpkins. She de- 
manded an explanation. 

Simpkins explained. 

‘ After I'd had my breakfast, my lady,’ he said, 
‘I went out to take a look at the car, and I noticed 
at once as how it weren’t our car, but another of 
the same make. Them American cars,’ he added 
grumblingly, ‘ is so like each other that you could 
not tell the one from the other, which is the 
consequence of that there mass production.’ 

Lady Millicent saw at once what had happened. 
She remembered the other car on the pier at 
Rosslare. Simpkins had driven her off in the 
wrong car. She felt unequal to the task of telling 
her chauffeur exactly what she thought of him, 
and what brand of prize idiot he really was. She 
had never learnt the use of violent language. She 
turned to the maid: 

““Go and find his lordship,” she said, “ and 
tell him to come up here and speak to me at once. 
You stay where you are, Simpkins.” 

A few minutes later Lord Benton, a jovial Irish 
peer of a sporting kind, came into his sister’s 
room. 

* Well, Millie,’ he greeted her heartily, ‘ getting 
into your wedding garment? You ought to, you 
know. It’s nearly ten o’clock, and you'll all have 
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to be in the church to weep for Alice when she 
comes in.’ 

Lady Millicent looked as if she intended to do 
the weeping at once, without waiting to get to 
the church. 

‘I can’t go to the church,’ she said. ‘ The most 
horrible thing has happened, and it’s all the 
fault——’ Here she paused and pointed to the 
unfortunate Simpkins. 

Lord Benton, looking round him, espied the 
tent and the oil stove. 

‘Good heavens! Millie,’ he said, ‘ what did 
you bring all that junk with you for?’ 

‘It’s all his fault,’ said Lady Millicent. 

Then Lady Millicent told her story, the whole 
of it. She told how Simpkins lay helpless on 
the pier, how he had to be dragged to his seat in 
the car by an engine-driver and a porter. 

‘ But that’s no excuse,’ she said, ‘ for driving 
away with somebody else’s car and leaving mine 
behind.’ 

Simpkins, who was not entirely without spirit, 
made an attempt at self-defence, complaining once 
more of the American system of mass production 
of motor-cars. 

‘And I want you to talk to him,’ said Lady 
Millicent to her brother. ‘I just want you to 
tell him what you think of him, for I can’t do tt 
myself.’ 

Lord Benton suggested sending round his wife’s 
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maid with a spare dress or two, which might 
possibly do for the occasion, but he knew, even 
as he spoke, that such comfort was entirely vain. 
He led Simpkins out of the house and part of the 
way down the avenue. He came to a halt at last 
under a triumphal arch erected for the occasion 
by his gardeners. There he began in plain and 
forcible language to tell Simpkins what he thought 
of him, and what ought to be done to him, for 
his unpardonable mistake. 

Fortunately for Simpkins’s self-respect Lord 
Benton was interrupted before he got verv far. 
A car came rapidly up the drive. Out of three 
of the windows were sticking the heads of four 
Girl Guides, and all four were cheering. At the 
wheel, in her full uniform, restored to health and 
cheerfulness, sat Miss Winthrop, smiling amiably. 

The car pulled up under the triumphal arch. 
Miss Winthrop and the four Girl Guides jumped 
out. 

‘ Such a dreadful mistake,’ said Miss Winthrop, 
‘but fortunately we found out almost at once. 
We were all so tired that we made up our minds 
to pitch our camp almost as soon as we were out 
of Rosslare. When we came to unpack our trunk 
we found 

“ Dresses and dresses and dresses,’ said the 
youngest Girl Guide, with excitement and delight. 

‘ But no tent,’ said Miss Winthrop. ‘So we 
drove back to Rosslare at once and found the 
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porter. He knew your name and he’d heard 
about the wedding, so we drove on here as quick 
as we could.’ 

‘And may we stay for the wedding ?’ said the 
youngest Girl Guide, ‘ if it isn’t over ?’ 

‘ 'You’re just in time,’ said Lord Benton, ‘ and 
you certainly may stay. You’re the most welcome 
and honoured guests on the occasion. Simpkins,’ 
—he turned to the chauffeur—‘ take that car, which 
is presumably my sister’s. Send her things up to 
her. Clean both cars thoroughly and then pitch 
this lady’s tent for her in some really nice spot 
near the garden. I suppose,’ he said to Miss 
Winthrop, ‘ that you’d rather sleep in your tents, 
but we'll make room for you all in the house, if 
you like.’ 

‘ Oh, please, Captain, the tents,’ said the young- 
est Girl Guide. 

‘You deserve anything I can do for you,’ said 
Lord Benton. ‘ You’ve probably saved my sister 
from suicide, and Simpkins from being shot. 
This is Ireland, you know, Simpkins, and men are 
frequently shot here for far less than you have 
done.’ 
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I. A BRIEF SENTIMENT 


‘Tus,’ I said, ‘is fame at last; trans-Atlantic 
fame, which is better than what used to be called 
a European reputation.’ 

I handed the letter across the breakfast table 
to Angela, and she read it aloud: 


‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass., U.S.A. 
Dear SirR,— 

For a long time I have been in close touch with the students 
of this school, a large training school for teachers, numbering 
about 1,000. Just now I am planning a series of expressions 
to be printed in a little calendar booklet, that I want to pass 
on to them, and I wondered whether you would be willing 
to send some brief sentiment that might be included therein.’ 


* That’s better than being simply asked for an 
autograph,’ I said. ‘I’m fed up with autograph 
people.’ 

‘It shows that your books are appreciated in 
America,’ said Angela, ‘ and, of course, you must 
send something, something really nice. What 
shall it be?’ 
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She wrinkled her forehead in perplexity ; but 
I was not in the least worried. I have written in 
scores of quotation books and am quite accus- 
tomed to the job. 

“Oh ! the usual thing,’ I said, ‘ those lines of 
Kingsley’s : 


“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” ’ 


Angela knows the quotation well, and as a rule 
she approves of it. But this time she seemed 
doubtful. 

‘He says a thousand students,’ she said, * but 
he doesn’t say they’re girls. Suppose they hap- 
pen to be men.’ 

‘ All school teachers in America are girls,’ I 
said. ‘I read that once in a newspaper, and I’m 
sure it’s true.’ 

“And anyway,’ said Angela, ‘I don’t think 
that quotation would do, even if they are girls. 
It’s rather their business to be clever, as school 
teachers. The authorities mightn’t like it if 
you discouraged them.’ 

‘ The authorities must want them to be good,’ 
I said. 

But I felt the force of Angela’s objection. It 
would not do to disparage intellectual attainment 
in a training college. 

‘'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might,’ said Angela. ‘How about 
that ?’ 
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‘ Quite impossible,’ I said. ‘ That comes out 
of the Bible, and it won’t do to arouse sectarian 
feeling and religious bitterness. No _ training 
college would stand it.’ 

‘ Isn’t there something somewhere,’ said Angela, 
‘about teaching the young idea how to shoot? 
That would be quite appropriate.’ 

‘It sounds all right,’ I said. ‘I fancy it’s 
somewhere in Pope. What’s the rest of it?’ 

“I don’t know,’ said Angela, ‘ but we might 
find it.’ 

‘I’m not going to read through the works of 
Alexander Pope,’ I said, ‘in order to find a 
quotation which may not be there, and which 
may be quite unsuitable if it is there. Think of 
something else.’ 

‘Shakespeare must be full of things,’ said 
Angela, ‘if only we could remember them. And 
there’s Tennyson, of course.’ 

‘ There’s also Wordsworth,’ I said, ‘ and Brown- 
ing, and Shelley, and several others.’ 

I had finished my breakfast, so I got up and 
went into my study to tackle my day’s work. I 
spent an unsatisfactory morning. I was dis- 
turbed at the thought of a thousand young women 
in a training school all hungering for a brief 
sentiment. Angela was evidently worried too. 
She started the subject again at luncheon, and 
produced two lines from Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm of 
Life’. I turned them down at once. Quoting 
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American poets to Americans is a bad example 
of carrying coals to Newcastle. Besides, it is 
not nice to tell a lot of young women that their 
hearts—if school teachers have hearts—are beat- 
ing funeral marches to the grave. 

At dinner we argued the matter again, and 
spent the evening turning over the pages of a 
Dictionary of Familiar Quotations. I was 
nervous, worried, and a little out of temper when 
bed-time came. I was no better next morning, 
because Angela woke me up twice during the 
night with impossible suggestions. In the morn- 
ing her temper was nearly as jagged as mine, and 
I felt that an end must somehow be put to this 
harassing search for a brief sentiment. 

‘In old days,’ I said, ‘when people were 
utterly perplexed, they left the matter to fate, 
by the method known as “ sortes Virgilianae ’’. 
They shut their eyes, opened a book—Virgil 
generally—and put a finger on a line. Whatever 
the line was, they took to be the thing they 
wanted, whatever that might be.’ 

We went one better than the ancients. We 
did not tie ourselves down to Virgil. Angela 
blindfolded me and led me into the study. I 
groped my way to the bookcase and laid my 
finger on a volume. Then I blindfolded Angela, 
and she drove her finger in between the pages. 

‘Good,’ I said. ‘ Now we’ll get exactly what 
we want. Hold your finger steady, Angela, tll 
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I see exactly where it is. Now lift it and open 
your eyes.’ 


‘A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness.’ 


‘Oh, dear!’ said Angela, ‘ that will never do. 
“A jug of wine!” And America’s gone dry.’ 

‘It'll have to do,’ I said. ‘ Fate has decided.’ 

‘And—— Oh! you can’t send that. It’s so 
intimate, addressed to a thousand young women, 
you know.’ 

‘Can’t help it now,’ I said. ‘It’s decided.’ 

‘ They'll never print it in their Calendar Book- 
let,’ said Angela. 

‘They may not. But they shall have the 
chance.’ It has gone to them. 


Il. THE WINDFALL OF ANGELA AND I 


A FORTNIGHT ago I received, quite unexpectedly, 
a sum of money. It was not a large sum. A 
collier, or even a railway porter, would have re- 
garded it as inconsiderable, but to Angela and 
me it seemed a delightful windfall. 

We agreed to spend it in the pleasantest of all 
ways. I should give Angela a present of some- 
thing she really wanted. She would give me a 
present, leaving me to choose what it would be. 
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Angela’s present was the more expensive of the 
two. She chose a hat. 

But mine was dear, too; surprisingly dear. 

I had long wanted a bath sponge, a really 
large, an enormous sponge. Years ago I saw a 
sponge of the sort I wanted, about the size of 
a small hat-box. ‘The very rich man who owned 
it had left it in the bathroom of the house in 
which I was staying. 

Ever since I laid eyes on it, I longed, but 
almost hopelessly, for one like it. 

We spent a day in town buying our presents. 
The morning was devoted to Angela’s hat. After 
lunch we started at the Stores and visited six 
other shops in pursuit of the largest possible 
sponge. We carried it and the hat home in 
triumph. That night we laid the sponge in soak, 
and next morning I used it for the first time. 

It really was very, almost inconveniently, large. 

Angela, who takes her bath after me, told me 
at breakfast that I had not squeezed out the 
sponge properly. 

‘I looked at it,’ she said, ‘ and it was half full 
of water. It will be ruined if you don’t squeeze 
it out well every morning.’ 

‘I did my best,’ I said. 

‘ The fact is,’ said Angela, ‘ that sponge is far 
too large. No one could squeeze it out properly. 
A sponge half the size would be far better.’ 

Angela’s own sponge is much less than half 
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the size. I felt that she was a little jealous of 
mine, which was not nice of her. I had not 
disparaged her hat. 

At luncheon Angela returned to the subject 
of the sponge in a tiresome, almost a nagging, 
way. She said it would not fit the sponge tray, 
and lay about, making the bathroom very untidy, 
adding that she could not imagine what any one 
wanted with a sponge that size. 

‘ If it was half as big as it is, it would be quite 
as useful,’ said Angela, ‘ and not half so trouble- 
some.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I said, ‘ you’d like to cut it in two.’ 

She said nothing in reply, but I could see she 
thought the sponge would be much better if it 
were cut in half. Then no doubt she could 
have got half of it instead of the miserable, 
ragged, little thing she uses. I felt aggrieved. 
After all, I had not suggested chopping up her 
hat. 

‘It seems a pity,’ I said, coldly, ‘to cut up a 
sponge like that. It cos 

‘I know what it cost,’ said Angela. 

‘ And that,’ I said, ‘ was a pre-war price. The 
man said so. If you bought a sponge like that 
at the present price—well, it would take a million- 
aire to do it.’ 

I took an extra bath that evening by way of 
showing that I really appreciated my sponge. 
That irritated Angela, and she complained after- 
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wards that it was actually dripping over the 
bathroom floor. 

‘Unless you can manage to squeeze it out,’ 
she said, ‘it will be utterly ruined, and so will 
the oilcloth on the floor.’ 

I did my best to squeeze out the sponge next 
morning, but it was very difficult. I began to 
think that only men with exceptionally strong 
hands ought to own large sponges. But I did 
not admit that to Angela. On the contrary, I 
looked into the bathroom a couple of times during 
the morning to admire the sponge. 

That afternoon a terrible thing happened. 
The sponge was cut in two, and one half of it 
disappeared. I was deeply grieved and hurt, 
I should not have believed beforehand that 
Angela would have been capable of such an 
abominable action. The waste of money was 
bad enough, for the two halves were not, of 
course, worth a quarter of the price of the whole 
sponge. 

But apart from that, it was a mean thing to do. 

I was pleased with that sponge and was learn- 
ing to love it. I wonder what Angela would say 
if I cut the feathers out of her hat and used them 
for cleaning my pipe. I felt the thing so deeply 
that I did not say a word about it. 

Nor did Angela, and I knew she was ashamed 
of herself, for she concealed the half-sponge she 
had taken from me. She used it privately, no 
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doubt, but she never left 1t where I could see 
it. 

For two days there was a silent coldness be- 
tween me and Angela. I would not speak of 
the sponge and I could not talk about anything 
else when my mind was full of the disaster. 
Then, next day, Angela burst into my study just 
before luncheon. 

‘I’ve found the other half of your sponge,’ 
she said, ‘in the cook’s bedroom.’ 

‘ Angela,’ I said, ‘ why did you cut it in two?’ 

‘You silly old fool,’ she said, ‘I didn’t cut it! 
Do you mean to say you thought I did?’ 

‘After all you said about it being too large,’ 
I said, ‘ and being better if it was half the size, 
I naturally thought But if it was really the 
cook 

‘I’d just as soon cut your head in half,’ said 
Angela, ‘and I’ve sacked the cook on the spot, 
without a month’s notice.’ 

That convinced me that Angela was really 
sympathetic. It took her three months to get 
that cook and she may never get another. 








III. A GUN RUNNER 


‘I CALL it disgusting,’ said Angela, ‘ men poking 
their dirty hands among my clothes.’ 
She was talking of the new inquisition to which 
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travellers in Ireland are forced to submit now- 
adays. We had made the journey in order to 
join the Maxwells in a fishing lodge which they 
had taken in county Galway. Lest we should 
endanger the security of the State by carrying 
firearms, our luggage was rigorously searched on 
the pier at Holyhead. 

‘ They tore the tissue paper off my best even- 
ing frock,’ said Angela, ‘ and crumpled my skirt.’ 

‘They might crumple my clothes as much 
as they like,’ I said, ‘I shouldn’t mind that. 
What I objected to was being kept standing on 
a draughty pier for an hour and a half at two 
o'clock in the morning before I was allowed to 
get into the steamer and go to my cabin.’ 

It is a gruesome business standing about at 
Holyhead pier, while searchers, apparently 
awkward amateurs at the job, go through the 
luggage of a couple of hundred passengers. If 
Ireland cannot be governed without barbarity 
of that kind, it seems to me time to give up trying 
to govern Ireland. 

‘They threw half my clothes out on to the 
platform,’ said Mrs. Maxwell, ‘and left me to 
put them in again myself. I must say I think 
they might have helped me. When anybody 
unpacks anybody else’s clothes, the least they 
can do is to pack them up again.’ 

‘It’s inconvenient, of course,’ said Maxwell, 
‘but I can’t help feeling that, considering the 
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present state of Ireland, the searching of 
passengers’ luggage for arms——’ 

Maxwell possesses that kind of cool mind, 
peculiarly English in its detachment, which will 
find excuses for any outrages perpetrated by an 
established Government. He would justify a 
pogrom if the Cabinet ordered it. It did not 
surprise me to hear him defending the pro- 
ceedings of the luggage searchers at Holyhead. 

‘ The only thing to do,’ he said, ‘ is to prevent 
the smuggling of firearms into Ireland. If a 
few innocent people are inconvenienced, that 
can’t be helped. It’s for the public good.’ 

‘It can’t be for the public good to ruin my 
best evening frock,’ said Angela, ‘ or to set men 
with dirty hands to toss my nighties about.’ 

‘The work must be done thoroughly,’ said 
Maxwell heavily. ‘ Otherwise it’s no use doing 
it at all.’ 

Then Sinclair joined in the conversation. He 
is a nephew of Mrs. Maxwell’s, a young soldier 
stationed at Aldershot. This was his first visit 
to Ireland. 

* When I come to a country like this,’ he said, 
‘I like to bring a revolver with me. I feel safer.’ 

I suppose he thinks that, being a soldier, he is 
liable to be shot at sight by any Irishman, and 
wants to be in a position to defend himself. 
Maxwell picked him up at once. 

‘Exactly,’ he said, ‘and it’s just to prevent 
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young hotheads like you from promiscuous shoot- 
ing that the Government prevents your bringing 
arms into the country.’ 

‘They didn’t prevent me,’ said Sinclair. ‘I 
brought my revolver all right. It’s upstairs on 
my dressing-table at the present moment.’ 

“How on earth did you manage?’ I said. 
‘They went through my luggage pretty 
thoroughly. I couldn’t have kept a fountain- 
pen from them, much less a revolver.’ 

‘I suppose you told lies to the officer on the 
pier ?’ said Maxwell, ‘ or else bribed some poor 
devil ?’ 

‘I did nothing of the sort,’ said Sinclair. ‘ I 
wouldn’t have wasted half a crown that way, 
and I always believe in telling the strict truth.’ 

‘Do tell us what happened,’ said Angela, ‘ for 
if I’m ever coming here again I’d like to know 
how to get off having my luggage searched.’ 

‘I didn’t exactly get off,’ said Sinclair. ‘ They 
rummaged my suitcase all right, but—well, what 
happened was this. I walked up to the fellow 
who was doing the luggage, and told him straight 
that I had a revolver and a hundred cartridges 
in the pocket of my top coat. I said I jolly well 
wasn’t going to Ireland without a gun of some 
sort, and that he could take a look at it if he liked. 
He didn’t believe me, of course. The beauty 
of telling the truth is that nobody ever does 
believe you. Nothing would do him except to 
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open my suitcase, and turn my clothes out. He 
didn’t find the revolver, of course, because it 
wasn’t there. I handed him the coat to hold 
while I put the things back again, and told him 
he’d better search the pockets. He didn’t do 
that, and so he didn’t find the revolver; and I 
have it with me. Quite simple.’ 

‘TI think,’ said Angela, ‘ that next time I come 
to Ireland [ll wear my evening frock on the 
journey, and carry my nightdresses over my arm.’ 


Iv. ‘* THOMPSON ’’ 


THOMPSON 1s an excellent fellow. I should count 
confidently ‘on his help if I were in any real 
trouble. And Angela says she could not get on 
without him. When the electric bells refuse to 
ring or the machinery of the window blinds goes 
wrong, Thompson deals with them. He can 
mend leaky taps and acetylene lamps. Hanging 
pictures is child’s play to him. ‘To people like 
us he is a most valuable friend, and we encourage 
him to come to our house. 

But he has one serious fault. He takes the 
greatest delight in puzzles of all kinds, and loves 
arguing about things which no one can under- 
stand. 

One evening about a week ago he sprang an 
impossible conundrum on us. 
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He had just settled my typewriter so that the 
ribbon did not tie itself into knots. We both 
felt so grateful to him that we could not well 
send him straight out of the house, though I 
knew by the look of his eyes that he had some- 
thing particularly irritating to discuss. 

He lit his pipe and settled down in my study. 

Angela took her knitting and abstracted her 
mind so that nothing Thompson said could pro- 
duce the least effect on her. I know this habit 
of hers. She can smile pleasantly and say, ‘ Oh! 
indeed, how curious,’ without really hearing a 
word Thompson says. 

I, alas, have no such resources. I have to 
listen. 

‘I dare say you know,’ said Thompson, ‘ that 
if you sail round the world, travelling towards 
the east, you gain a whole day during the voyage. 
That is to say, if by your reckoning, it is Thursday 
the fifth of September, when you get home it 
is really only Wednesday the fourth.’ 

‘How very curious,’ said Angela. 

‘Jules Verne,’ I said, ‘ made a good point of 
that in his story about going round the world in 
eighty days. But I never quite understood how 
it happened.’ 

‘It’s perfectly simple,’ said Thompson. ‘ You 
are steadily voyaging towards the rising sun, 
consequently the time varies as you go, and you 
gain an hour after you’ve travelled—let me see, 
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I forget the exact number of miles. But anyway, 
you keep on gaining an hour until——’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Angela, sweetly, ‘ that that’s 
why we change to summer time in April.’ 

If she had not said that, I might have under- 
stood Thompson’s point. I was beginning to. 
Angela simply confused me. 

‘Of course, if you travelled westwards,’ said 
Thompson, ‘ you’d lose a day, and when you got 
home it would be, according to your calculation, 
Tuesday, September the third.’ 

‘I call that gaining a day,’ I said, ‘ not losing 
one. You'd have an extra day to live before 
you became seventy and died. That’s gaining, 
and if you went on doing it year after year, doing 
it fast in an aeroplane, you might gain years, 
and be only sixty-five when you would have 
been seventy if you’d stayed still.’ 

“ How very curious,’ said Angela; but she was 
not listening. She was subtracting forty-eight 
from seventy and doubling the answer so as to 
turn the heel of her stocking successfully. 

‘No,’ said Thompson, gravely, ‘ you’d get 
your calendar all wrong, but you wouldn’t live 
any longer.’ 

‘ You’d get into a frightfully confused lawsuit 
with your insurance society,’ I said, ‘ over your 
endowment policy, if you had one payable when 
you reached the age of thirty-five. Look here, 
Thompson. On your showing, and according 
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to Jules Verne, you spend eighty days, actually 
occupy eighty times twenty-four hours going 
round the world; but when you get back the 
people who stayed at home, that is to say in this 
case the insurance company, would say you’d 
only lived seventy-nine days, and that the pay- 
ment wasn’t due for another day, supposing 
eighty days to be the period agreed on; whereas 
in reality you’d have lived eighty days. What 
do you say to that, Thompson ?’ 

Angela put her knitting away in a bag, and 
stood up. 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘ that I’ll go to bed. I’m 
rather sleepy.’ 

I regarded her action as mean, and I do not 
believe she was sleepy. No one could be sleepy 
with a problem like that seething in his brain. 
While she was shaking hands with Thompson I 
got my ideas into order, and by the time Angela 
had shut the door I was ready for him with a 
conundrum which I thought would keep him 
busy for a week at least. I knew he would not 
come back here until he solved it. 

“Look here, Thompson,’ I said, ‘I'll put a 
concrete case to you, and if you really under- 
stand what you’ve been talking about you'll 
answer me. Let me suppose that there 1s a 
payment to be made by an insurance society in 
New York when I attain the age of sixty, which 
happens at midnight on June the twenty-first. 
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I die in London one minute after midnight, and 
the news is telegraphed to the company in New 
York. It reaches them about 4 p.m. on the 
afternoon of June the twenty-first according to 
their time, and they refuse to pay up because, 
according to them, I died some hours before 
midnight. Do I get the money, or don’t I?’ 

‘You wouldn’t in any case,’ said Thompson, 
‘because you’d be dead.’ 

‘Don’t try to shirk the issue that way,’ I said ; 
‘my executors are the people to be considered.’ 

Thompson said good night to me and went 
home to think it over. A week has passed and 
he is still, I suppose, thinking it over. He will 
not come back here until he has worked out the 
rights and wrongs of the question and settled the 
position of the insurance company. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, the brake of Angela’s 
bicycle has gone wrong, and she wants me to 
telephone to Thompson asking him to come and 
mend it. 


V. THE VISITOR 


‘ "THERE'S a lady to see you, sir,’ said Bridget, 
‘and I’ve put her into the drawing-room. It’s 
Miss Hunter she says her name is.’ 
Bridget is a nice, friendly Irish girl, and Angela 
hopes to make a parlourmaid of her some day. 
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At present—but she has only been with us a 
short time, and may improve. 

“Miss Hunter!’ I said. ‘To see me?’ 

“It might be the mistress she wants,’ said 
Bridget, ‘ but it was you she said; and maybe 
Hunter wasn’t the name, but if not it was mightily 
like it.’ 

“Could it possibly be Mrs. Huntly?’ said 
Angela. 

“It might then,’ said Bridget, ‘ anyhow, she’s 
a grand lady, with the beautifullest clothes on 
her ever was seen.’ 

‘It must be Mrs. Huntly,’ said Angela. ‘ Oh, 
I do wish the new covers were on the drawing- 
room chairs.’ 

I do not blame Angela for being excited. She 
and I are not snobs. We do not care in the least 
whether we are recognized by county society or 
not. Still, it was gratifying to receive a visit 
from Mrs. Huntly within a week after our arrival 
at Chamneys. 

Mrs. Huntly is the great lady of the neighbour- 
hood. She lives—or should one say resides >— 
in Huntly Court, which has been the home, 
mansion or seat of the Huntlys of Huntly Court 
for a thousand years or thereabouts. 

“Come along,’ I said. ‘ We mustn’t keep her 
waiting.’ 

‘But my hair!’ said Angela. ‘ If I had five 
minutes to tidy it 
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‘You haven't,’ I said. ‘ Come along.’ 

I pushed Angela in front of me towards the 
drawing-room. As we went she lamented the 
chair covers and the condition of her hair. 

Our visitor was all Bridget had said she was. 
At least, that is how she struck me. Angela said 
—afterwards—that she saw at a glance that the 
clothes she wore were cheap, not the real thing. 
To me they seemed very smart indeed, and I 
doubt whether Angela realized their cheapness 
as quickly as she said she did. 

Nothing could have been more friendly than 
the lady’s manner, and there was not a hint of 
condescension in the way she received our 
welcome. 

She conveyed the impression that she had all 
her life wanted to know us, and that we were 
conferring a favour on her by admitting her into 
our house. After we had commented on the 
beauty of the country, and the picturesqueness 
of the village, she plunged into a conversation 
about books. 

This seemed to me a good example of the 
tact of a great lady. I write books, and may 
therefore be supposed to take some interest in 
them. 

She glanced at our drawing-room shelves, 
which are well filled, though most of my favourite 
books are in the study. 

‘ It 1s so refreshing,’ she said, ‘to meet some 
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one who really cares for books. So few people 
do.’ 

‘Far too few,’ I said. 

‘If only people spent more money on books,’ 
she said, ‘and less on—but I needn’t say that 
to you. I see you do buy books.’ 

As a matter of fact, I buy very few books. My 
shelves are well filled. But that is because I do 
a great deal of reviewing, and the books are sent 
to me. However, I did not feel it necessary to 
say that. I accepted the credit of spending 
half my income on literature with a gentle smile. 

‘Have you seen the new Biographical Diction- 
ary which Messrs. Dickson and Dickinson are 
bringing out ?’ she asked. 

I had not. Nor had I heard of Messrs. Dick- 
son and Dickinson. I was saved, for the moment, 
from having to tell a lie by the arrival of Bridget 
with tea things. Our visitor accepted tea 
graciously, and made a hearty meal, nearly 
finishing our cake. Then she returned to the 
Biographical Dictionary. 

‘It’s a very great work,’ she said. ‘It con- 
tains the lives of the thousand greatest men in 
history.’ 

I detest that kind of book, but I did not like 
to say so. 

‘We must get it at once,’ I said to Angela ; 
though I had not the slightest intention of doing 
so, even to please Mrs. Huntly of Huntly Court. 
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‘It’s in ten volumes,’ she said, ‘ at a guinea 
a volume. Let me show you a sample page.’ 

She opened a dispatch box which lay on her 
lap, and produced a portrait of Socrates printed 
on thick paper. 

‘One hundred illustrations similar to that in 
every volume,’ she said. 

‘TI shall certainly get it,’ I replied. 

Before I knew what was happening, a fountain 
pen was placed between my fingers, and I was 
signing my name on an order form. 

‘You receive the ten volumes at once,’ said 
the lady. ‘ The first payment, which you make 
to me now, is 7s. 6d. ‘The remaining instalments 
are paid weekly, 5s. a week.’ 

I fumbled in my trousers pocket, and produced 
three half-crowns. The lady made out a receipt 
with business-like promptitude. 

‘If there is any delay about the volumes 
reaching you,’ she said, ‘communicate at once 
with me. Miss Hunter, care of Dickson and 
Dickinson, 243 Great Park-road, E.C.14.’ 

She shook hands with us cordially and went 
away. 

‘I knew from the moment I saw her 
Angela. 

* Then why on earth didn’t you say so?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Anyhow,’ said Angela, ‘I’m glad the new 
covers were not on the drawing-room chairs.’ 
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VI. THE WIDOW’S DRESS 


ANGELA looked up from the paper she was 
reading. 

‘ How sad!’ she said. ‘ How very, very sad !’ 

There are often sad things, very sad things, 
in newspapers; but I did not see how Angela 
could have come on one of them. She was 
studying the column devoted to the sale of 
second-hand clothes. I knew this because she 
had just directed my attention to an opportunity 
of buying a pair of boots which the owner had 
‘scarcely worn’. 

‘ Listen to this,’ she said. ‘“‘ Forsale. Cheap. 
A black dress, widow’s, crépe as new.’ 

‘I don’t see anything sad about that,’ I said. 
‘The lady has evidently consoled herself un- 
usually quickly. I don’t suppose the first one 
minds now. ‘The second, and the lady herself, 
are presumably pleased. Where does the sad- 
ness come in?’ 

‘Tom,’ she said, ‘ you’re a heartless beast. 
I don’t know how you can think such things. 
No woman would marry again so soon. She 
says the dress is as good as new. That means 
that she can’t have worn it more than twice or 
three times.’ 

‘If she isn’t marrying again,’ I said, ‘ why is 
she selling off her mourning ?’ 
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Angela looked at me with reproachful eyes. 
There were very nearly tears in them. 

‘The poor thing has evidently died,’ she said, 
‘soon after the death of her husband.’ 

‘Of grief?’ 

‘ Of a broken heart,’ said Angela. ‘I should, 
too, Tom, if you died ; and then some one would 
have to sell off my clothes.’ 

I appreciate Angela’s affectionate nature, and 
I thought it nice of her to say that she would 
not survive me long. But I did not accept her 
theory about the second-hand widow’s dress. 

‘You may be right,’ I said, ‘ but I am much 
more inclined to think that woman is a heartless 
minx,’ 

“I’m perfectly certain,’ said Angela, ‘ that 
she’s nothing of the sort, and that what I say is 
true. The poor thing has died, faded away. 
She was probably quite young.’ 

We argued for some time and then agreed to 
have a bet on the subject. If I turned out to be 
right Angela was to buy me the second-hand 
boots. If Angela was right I should purchase 
the widow’s dress for her. 

We wrote to the address given in the advertise- 
ment, making inquiries about the dress. We 
received a prompt and courteous reply from 
Messrs. Deule and Co. 

They said the dress was on view in their sale 
rooms, that alteration to secure a fit could easily 
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be made and that the price asked was exceedingly 
moderate. They gave no hint about the original 
owner of the dress; but they warmly invited 
Angela to go and see it. I agreed to go with 
her. 

The dress, so Angela said, was a really nice 
one. I am no hand at descriptions of clothes, 
and all that I can say about it is that it was quite 
black, which, of course, was to be expected. The 
young lady who displayed it was very grand and 
haughty, so grand that Angela was afraid to ask 
her to tell the history of the dress. I wanted 
to have our bet decided, so I ventured to make 
the necessary inquiry. 

‘ By the way,’ I said, in a casual tone, ‘ how 
do you come to have a second-hand widow’s 
dress? Seems an odd thing to be selling, doesn’t 
it?’ 

The young lady snubbed me very severely 
indeed. 

‘We don’t deal in second-hand clothes,’ she 
said, with a nasty sneer at me. 

I did not dare to say another word. Angela 
failed to back me up in any way. Fortunately 
the young lady volunteered a certain amount of 
information, though she ignored me when giving 
it. 

‘ This gown, madam,’ she said, ‘ was made for 
a customer of ours, but turned out to be a misfit. 
It could not be altered because the lady’s figure 
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was somewhat unusual. That’s why we are 
disposing of it.’ 

We left the shop promising to write about the 
dress when we had duly considered the matter. 
On the way home I reminded Angela that she 
would have to buy the boots for me. 

‘The widow didn’t die of grief,’ I said, ‘so 
you've lost the bet.’ 

‘ I’ve won it,’ said Angela. ‘ You said she was 
a heartless minx and she evidently isn’t.’ 

‘ She is,’ I said, ‘if she wasn’t perfectly heart- 
less she wouldn’t have been so particular about 
the fit of a dress immediately after her poor 
husband’s death.’ 

‘You’re quite wrong,’ said Angela. ‘ Any 
woman who really cared for her husband would 
insist on getting the very best dress she could 
out of respect for his memory. If she hadn't 
loved him she might have put up with a dress 
that didn’t fit. That’s how I should feel anyway 
if you died. I should want to show my affection 
for you, and so I should be most frightfully 
particular about what I wore. Far more than 
if you were alive.’ 

The matter remains undecided. Perhaps some 
day we shall meet that widow and find out what 
her feelings really are. 
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* POACHER ’ DONELLY walked slowly up the main 
street of Dunbeg on Christmas Eve. 

He owned a farm some miles from the town, 
and though the land was poor and the place 
remote, he might have made a safe and comfort- 
able living by breeding, buying and selling cattle. 
He preferred to live uncomfortably and rather 
perilously by industries on which the law frowns. 
His nickname suggested the least disreputable 
of his activities. Poaching is not, in Ireland, 
severely condemned by public opinion. 

‘Poacher ’ Donelly nodded to his acquaintances 
as he passed up the street. Respectable shop- 
keepers greeted him with friendly smiles. Even 
Sergeant Gafferty, who was standing at the door 
of the police barrack, said, ‘Good evening,’ 
pleasantly. There was no ill-feeling between the 
policeman and ‘ Poacher’ Donelly, though the 
Sergeant and District Inspector felt it their duty 
to keep an eye on the man; though Donelly 
sought no special intimacy with the police. 

He passed Maillia’s public-house without enter- 
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ing it, which surprised Sergeant Gafferty a little, 
for Donelly usually spent the evening at Maillia’s 
bar when he came to Dunbeg. He passed the 
house of Mr. Jameson, the _police-inspector. 
Jimmy O’Hara was a solicitor, a young man 
who had established himself in Dunbeg two years 
before with no better introduction to the public 
than a brass plate on his office door, and no 
visible capital except a clean sheet of blotting- 
paper. 

Sergeant Gafferty was not surprised to see 
Donelly enter the office. A man may live at 
feud with the law and yet have business with 
a solicitor. ‘ Poacher’ Donelly, as everybody 
knew, found O’Hara a useful advocate in the 
Petty Sessions Court. O’Hara found Donelly a 
satisfactory client. It was difficult to defend 
him sometimes, but he always paid his bills and 
was generally grateful. 

Jimmy O’Hara looked up from his writing. 

‘ Good evening, Donelly,’ he said, ‘ what’s the 
trouble now ?’ 

‘ There’s no trouble at all,’ said Donelly, ‘ and 
it’s not business I’m come to see you about— 
anyway, it’s not law business.’ 

‘If it’s not business,’ said O’Hara, ‘I sup- 
pose you want a drink, but I can’t give you 
one.’ 

‘Can you not then?’ 

‘I cannot. Whisky is too dear now to be 
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giving it away. You'll hardly believe me, but 
that rufhan Maillia had the nerve to charge me 
fifteen shillings for the last bottle I got from 
him. After that I said I’d buy no more.’ 

Donelly looked round the office as if to assure 
himself that no listener was lurking in it. He 
walked over to the door and closed it carefully. 
He drew up a chair to the writing-table at which 
O’Hara sat. 

‘And you haven’t a drop in the house this 
minute,’ he said. 

He closed one eye as he spoke. O’Hara saw 
the wink but failed to understand it. 

‘Not a drop,’ he said, ‘but I'll give you a 
cup of tea if you like.’ 

‘Tea be hanged,’ said Donelly. ‘Tell me 
now, what you think of them apples I sent 
you ?’ 

‘Oh, it was you sent the apples, was it? 
Thady Maher’s boy left a hamper here, but I 
was out at the time, and I didn’t know where 
they came from. ‘Thank you, Donelly.’ 

‘ They’re good apples, them ones.’ 

* They look all right,’ said Hara, ‘ but I haven’t 
eaten any of them yet. The fact 1s, Donelly, 
I’m not very fond of apples.’ 

* Did you unpack them ?’ | 

‘I tumbled them out on the floor upstairs,’ 
said O’Hara. ‘ You can take this hamper away 
with you if you like.’ 
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‘You tumbled them out? Do you mean the 
whole of them ?’ 

‘Every blessed one. I turned the hamper up- 
side down.’ 

‘Gosh !’ said Donelly. ‘ I’m done now, so I 
am; and I wouldn’t be sure but they might be 
prosecuting you, too, Mr. O’Hara.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
You didn’t steal the apples, did you ?’ 

‘Steal the apples! Am I the kind of man 
who’d go about stealing apples? Tell me now. 
But Ill skelp the life out of that boy of Thady 
Maher’s, so I will, if they give me an extra six 
months for it. It’s his fault, for I told him 
which hamper was which, as plain as you’d think 
he couldn’t make a mistake after.’ 

O’Hara did not understand what Donelly 
meant, but he was impressed by the ferocious 
earnestness with which he spoke. 

‘If you’d tell me what the trouble is,’ he said, 
“I might be able to help you.’ 

‘You'll not be able to help me,’ said Donelly. 
“ Nobody’ll be able to help me. But what hap- 
pened was this. Mr. Jameson, the police in- 
spector, was out my way the other day, and he 
seen the apples that I had stored away in the 
loft behind the house. ‘ Will you sell me a few 
stone of them, Donelly?” says he. “Tl do 
better than that,” says I. “ I'll give you a present 
of as many as you like, for they’re no use to me.” 
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It’s as well to be civil to the police, so it is, when 
you get the chance. So I packed up a hamper 
of them apples, and I gave them to Thady Maher’s 
boy, who was coming into the town with the ass 
and cart, and I bid him leave them at Jameson’s 
house.’ 

‘ And he left them here by mistake,’ said O’ Hara. 
* There’s no harm done if that’s all.’ 

‘ But that’s not all, nor near all. For I had a 
little something I was wanting to send to you, 
Mr. O’Hara, and I thought Thady Maher’s boy 
might as well be taking it in at the same time. 
So I put the stuff in a hamper and a few apples 
on top so as the police wouldn’t be wondering 
what was in it. Six bottles there was, and as 
good as ever came from the still beyond.’ 

‘Whisky ?’ said O’Hara. ‘ Potheen ?’ 

The thought of possessing six bottles of whisky, 
whisky which could only be obtained at fifteen 
shillings a bottle, and whisky from ‘ Poacher ’ 
Donelly’s private store, of his own distilling— 
the splendid thought blinded O’Hara to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. It was only after a 
moment’s thought that he realized what had 
happened. 

‘Great Scott!’ he said, ‘and that rufhanly 
boy of Thady Maher’s has left the hampers at 
the wrong houses. I’ve got the apples, and the 
District Inspector has the whisky.’ 

‘And Pll go to jail for it,’ said Donelly. ‘ He’s 
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been after me about the distilling this long time, 
and he has me properly caught now.’ 

O’Hara was not much troubled at the thought 
of Donelly’s going to jail. The man had been 
there before and was none the worse for it. 
What vexed him was that six good bottles of 
whisky should be lost; not only lost to him— 
though that was bad enough—but lost to the 
world, a very thirsty world. The police would 
certainly destroy the liquor. 

‘We must get it back somehow,’ he said. 
‘Perhaps Jameson hasn’t unpacked his hamper 
yet and doesn’t know what’s in it. [ll go round 
there at once. I'll tell him there’s been a mis- 
take. I'll offer to change hampers. You stay 
here till I come back, Donelly. Or go upstairs 
to my sitting-room and pack up these apples 
again. ‘Then if he agrees to exchange hampers I 
can take them round to him at once.’ 

Mr. Jameson, the District Inspector of Police, 
was at home. He received O’Hara in a per- 
fectly friendly manner. He listened without any 
sign of special interest to a story about the two 
hampers of apples and the mistake in their 
delivery. O’Hara felt reassured. It seemed plain 
to him that Jameson had not yet unpacked his 
hamper and did not know what lay beneath the 
top layer of apples. He proposed an exchange. 
Jameson did not think it worth while to take the 
trouble of moving the hampers. 
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‘You keep your own,’ he said, ‘ and I'll keep 
mine. It'll come to the same thing.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said O’Hara, ‘ the apples I have, 
those meant for you, are much the best. Twice 
the size of yours and far finer in every way. 
Donelly told meso. He’s greatly distressed about 
it, poor fellow. He wanted you to have the good 
ones.’ 

‘I prefer small apples,’ said Jameson, ‘ so it’s 
just as well the mistake was made. Tell him that. 
Besides, mine aren’t so small at all. I was looking 
at them just nowin the kitchen where the hamper 
was left. They seemed to me capital apples.’ 

O’Hara ventured, in desperation, on a state- 
ment of actual fact. 

‘The hamper I have is full,’ he said. ‘ The 
one that was left with you is only half full. I'd 
feel as if I was robbing you, Jameson, if I kept 
all the apples I have.’ 

‘You needn’t feel that way in the least,’ said 
Jameson. ‘I’ve quite as many as I want. I’d 
really rather not have any more. They’d prob- 
ably go bad.’ 

O’Hara went back to his own house baffled, 
but undefeated. 

‘ He hasn’t unpacked the hamper yet,’ he said 
to Donelly, ‘ that’s one point to the good. But 
he won’t agree to exchange. It seems to me 
there’s only one thing to do. Did you ever 
burgle a house, Donelly ?’ 
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‘I did not,’ said Donelly, ‘and what’s more 
I’ve no notion of trying.’ 

‘You'll have to to-night,’ said O’Hara. ‘ You 
and I will go together and will get the hamper 
out of Jameson’s kitchen. It’s ten to one the 
back door isn’t locked. No one locks doors in 
Dunbeg.’ 

‘I might get ten years with hard labour if I 
did the like of that,’ said Donelly. 

‘You'll certainly go to jail 1f you don’t,’ said 
O’Hara, ‘ whereas if we work the thing properly 
there’ll never be a word about it. We'll take 
the other hamper with us and leave it there, then 
nobody will know that there’s been a burglary 
at all. Hang it all, Donelly, we can’t leave the 
whisky there, six bottles of it. Id never forgive 
myself if I allowed the police to pour all that 
good stuff down a drain.’ 

‘ Poacher ’ Donelly allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. At three o’clock in the morning he and 
O’Hara stepped cautiously into the street. It 
was very dark. Not a light showed in any win- 
dow in the town. Not a sound was to be heard. 
They carried the hamper between them. 

‘ I hope to God,’ said Donelly, ‘ that the police 
is in their beds and asleep.’ 

‘ Sure to be,’ said O’Hara. ‘ They’re fat men 
every one of them, especially the sergeant. They 
wouldn’t be near so fat if they spent the nights 
walking about the roads.’ 
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He was wrong in his inference. The police, 
though fat, were regular in patrolling their dis- 
trict at night. O’Hara became aware of the fact 
a few minutes later. 

Donelly climbed the wall which separated Mr. 
Jameson’s backyard from the road. He dropped 
softly to the ground on the far side and gave a 
low whistle. O’Hara hoisted the hamper of apples 
on to the top of the wall. Then he felt a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘And what might you be doing there?’ said 
a voice. 

O’Hara was startled, but he did not lose his 
presence of mind. He recognized the voice. It 
was that of Sergeant Gafferty. 

‘ Good evening, sergeant,’ he said. ‘ You know 
me, don’t you? I’m Mr. O’Hara, the solicitor.’ 

The sergeant was surprised. He had no doubt, 
after hearing him speak, that the man he held 
was Mr. O’Hara. He was tolerably certain that 
he was not drunk, and respectable solicitors 
seldom commit burglary when sober. He hesi- 
tated and then repeated his question. 

‘And what might you be doing here, Mr. 
O’Hara ?’ 

‘The fact 1s,’ said O’Hara, ‘that I’m taking 
a number of apples to Mr. Jameson. ‘That’s the 
hamper on top of the wall. You can look into 
it if you like and see that it is apples. I didn’t 
want to wake him, so I thought I’d put it in 
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through the back door. It’s sure to be un- 
locked.’ 

Curious things are done in Ireland, and the 
police, who have large experience, are seldom 
surprised at anything. But Sergeant Gafferty was 
frankly amazed at O’Hara’s story. 

‘It’s a queer time of night to be taking apples 
to any one,’ he said. ‘ Why couldn’t you give 
them to him in the daylight, if giving apples is 

what you’re at?’ 

‘I want them to be a little surprise to him, 
sergeant. ‘To-morrow is Christmas. You may 
have forgotten that, but it is. My idea is to 
leave the apples where he'll find them in the 
morning with a little note wishing him all the 
compliments of the season.’ 

Sergeant Gafferty was in grave doubt. He 
might make a bad mistake if he arrested Mr. 
O’Hara for burglary, and Mr. O’Hara was just 
the man to make things unpleasant afterwards. 
On the other hand, he could scarcely allow his 
own officer’s house to be broken into in the 
middle of the night even by a solicitor. 

‘ I needn’t keep you here, sergeant,’ said O’ Hara, 
cheerfully. ‘I’m sure you’ve a lot to do, and I 
can manage the hamper quite well by myself. 
It’s not very heavy.’ 

Then the front door of the house opened, Mr. 
Jameson, in pyjamas, carrying a bedroom candle, 
stepped into the street. 
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* What the deuce is the matter ?’ he said. ‘Is 
that you, Sergeant Gafferty ?’ 

“It is, sir,’ said the sergeant. 

“Can’t you talk somewhere else, if you must 
talk ? You’ve wakened the baby, and that meant 
wakening my wife, and now I’ve had to get up 
to see what on earth is going on. Is it burg- 
lars 2’ 

“It might be,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Itisn’t,’ said O’Hara. ‘It’sme. It’s O’Hara. 
I’m bringing round that hamper of apples to you. 
I couldn’t sleep easy thinking I’d robbed you of 
two or three stone of apples, good apples. My 
conscience tormented me so that I had to get 
up and bring them round to you at once. If 
the sergeant hadn’t started talking you wouldn’t 
have known a thing about it. I shouldn’t have 
disturbed you or the baby.’ 

‘Sergeant,’ said Mr. Jameson, ‘it’s all right. 
You can go on with your patrol. Now that you 
are here, O’Hara, you may as well come in and 
have a drink.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said O’Hara, ‘I will.’ 

* Leave the apples where they are,’ said Jameson. 
‘No one will touch them and we can get them 
in the morning.’ 

By the light of his bedroom candle Jameson 
found two tumblers. He unlocked a cupboard 
in his dining-room and took out a bottle. 

‘Try a mouthful of that whisky neat, 
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O’Hara,’ he said. ‘ I'd like to have your opinion 
of the flavour of it before you pour in any 
water.’ 

O’Hara sipped. It was good whisky. It had 
the smoky flavour peculiar to Scotch whisky. It 
had a further flavour which Scotch whisky has 
not. O’Hara sniffed at his tumbler and then 
sipped again. 

‘Well, I'm hanged!’ he said. ‘ And you’re 
a police officer.’ 

‘ For the matter of that,’ said Jameson, ‘ you’re 
a solicitor and supposed to be respectable. I 
don’t see that there is much to choose between 
us in the matter of our professions.’ 

‘I suppose you had the six bottles unpacked 
and locked away when I was here with you this 
evening offering to change hampers.’ 

‘I had,’ said Jameson. ‘ But I didn’t want to 
give myself away.’ 

‘It'll be a relief to Donelly,’ said O’Hara. 
‘The poor fellow really was upset about the 
mistake. He naturally thought 

‘ He probably thinks so still,’ said Jameson. 
‘I saw him bolting for his life over the wall 
directly the sergeant’s back was turned. He’ll 
spend an uneasy night; but you can tell 
him in the morning that I'll give him five 
shillings a stone for another hamper of apples 
same as the last. He has plenty more I sup- 
pose ?’ 
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‘ Gallons,’ said O’Hara. 

Apples are not usually measured in gallons. 
But Jameson did not seem to notice anything odd 
about O’Hara’s reply 
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HE was sitting opposite to me in a railway car- 
riage, and I was able to take a good look at him. 
I guessed at once that he was an American, but 
I had to wait some time before he proved my 
guess correct by speaking to me. He had a news- 
paper, and he seemed particularly interested in 
it. I could not imagine why. I had read another 
copy of the same paper at breakfast, and found 
it very dull. It had devoted too much space to 
one of those ‘ What’s-wrong-with-the-Church ? ’ 
controversies which have been at us ever since 
the war like swarms of midges. I ought, I 
suppose, to be interested in finding out what ts 
wrong with the Church, but I am not. I do 
not, in fact, believe that there’s anything fresh 
wrong with the Church, which is in very much 
the same state that it has been in any time for 
the last fifteen hundred years. 

My neighbour, when he did speak, turned out 
not only to be an American, but an American of 
a very extreme kind. No mere New Yorker, not 
even a citizen of Chicago, is quite as American 
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as this man was. He came, so it appeared later 
on, from Texas. 

I do not know that one ought to be surprised 
to find that a man from Texas is interested in 
religion. But I confess I was startled when I 
discovered that my neighbour had read through 
two whole columns about the Church and its 
ailments. Perhaps I had a wrong idea about 
Texas, and thought of it as a place inhabited 
entirely by cowboys of the cinema type and corpses 
of lynched malefactors strewed about on open 
prairies. This man was an inhabitant of a city, 
evidently a large city, for it had several keenly 
competing churches in it. He began by express- 
ing himself astonished that we should not see 
what was wrong with our Church ‘ right away ’. 
I waited for his diagnosis of the disease which 
has baffled our most skilful bishops. ‘The Ameri- 
cans are a great people. Having taught Europe 
how to make war and peace, having shown Eng- 
land how to settle the Irish question, the re- 
vitalizing of a church must be a perfectly simple 
matter to them. It was perfectly simple to this 
gentleman from Texas. 

‘What you want,’ he said, ‘is the application 
of modern business methods to religion.’ 

‘The only bishop I know at all intimately,’ I 
said, ‘has a typewriter. That’s not everything, 
of course, but it shows an open mind. We are 
not entirely medieval.’ 
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My friend snorted. 

‘What you want,’ he said, ‘is a live wire in 
the publicity department.’ 

I had to think a minute to get at the meaning 
of that. Before I could frame any sort of answer 
he was at me with his family history. The 
Americans, being a very democratic people and 
profoundly contemptuous of the claims of birth 
and blood, are keener than any other people on 
their own pedigrees. This man’s family had 
been connected with the Presbyterian Church 
since the days of John Knox. He himself occu- 
pied an official position—a sort of lay episcopate, 
I gathered—in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
East Twenty Fifth Street, in the city of He 
named the city, and by the greatest good luck I 
happened to know where it was. That was how 
I found out he came from Texas. 

‘ Here,’ he said, ‘are some samples of our 
publicity work.’ 

He hauled out of his pocket a bundle of news- 
paper cuttings, all from the advertisement columns 
of the Herald Times. I read a few of them: 





‘You should hear our vocal quartette. It performs at 
both Sunday services, 11 a.m, and 6 p.m. The Yellow 
Fifteen Street Car drops you two blocks from our door.’ 

‘Try the Second Presbyterian Church, East Twenty Fifth 
Street. They welcome you there as if you were their wealthy 
uncle and they were your only heir. Number Fifteen Street 
Car (Yellow) toots you within two blocks for ten cents.’ 
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‘ Reverend Clements, minister of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, East Twenty Fifth Street, does sure put over some 
straight talk on Sundays. You may not be much of a Church- 
man, but you’ll enjoy him.’ 

‘How about those kiddies? You may prefer the porch ; 
but the kiddies have a right to live. Second Presbyterian 
Church is the place for them. They’ll like it.’ 


There were a good many more; but I felt 
that I had grasped the general idea. So I handed 
him back his cuttings. He seemed gratified at 
my intelligent appreciation. 

‘'The churches over our side,’ he said, ‘ are 
real fighting propositions. The country has to 
reckon with them. It was the churches which 
put the buck into the dry campaign. America 
would be as wet as Europe to-day only for the 
churches. And it was the adoption of modern 
business methods, especially publicity along en- 
lightened lines, which put the churches where 
they are.’ 

He got out at the next station, and I saw no 
more of him. But I have been pondering the 
matter ever since. I wonder whether they would 
make me an archdeacon if I started as ‘a live 
wire ’ in the ecclesiastical publicity line. I am 
sure I could do it. Attractive advertisements 
form themselves easily in my mind. 

‘Try Dean Inge at St. Paul’s for your Sunday 
smile.’ 

‘You may be only a business man, but your 
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wife likes chasubles. ‘Take her to St. Swithin’s. 
Only half an hour in the Bakerloo Tube Extension.’ 

In due time, having boosted the Church, I 
might be a humble instrument in bringing the 
blessings of dryness to these islands. Then they 
might make me a bishop. 
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Ir seems only the other day since we said good- 
bye to Devereux, when he went off to be 
a magistrate, a judge, a Lord Chief Justice, I 
imagine, in a tropical island. We gave him a 
send-off dinner. ‘The Archdeacon was there, I 
remember. So was old Judge Joly, who knows 
as much about justice and as little about law (so 
they say) as any judge on the bench. 

There were two or three other men present, 
and we all gave Devereux excellent advice. The 
Archdeacon warned him of the danger of whisky 
in a hot climate, a subject on which the Arch- 
deacon was not very well qualified to speak, for 
he has never been in a hot climate and 1s a strict 
teetotaller. I told him not to marry a native, 
though I knew nothing whatever about the 
natives of his particular island, who may make 
most excellent wives. Old Judge Joly alone 
among us talked of what he understood. 

‘Give your decisions,’ he said, ‘ and stick to 
them. They may possibly be right. But never 
give a reason for any decision. The reason 1s 
sure to be wrong.’ 
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All that was ten years ago. The other day 
Devereux turned up again, home for a long 
holiday. We gave him another little dinner. 
Unfortunately very few of the original company 
were left. Only the Archdeacon, Judge Joly, 
and I. The others—well, there had been a war, 
and different other things happened. So there 
were just the three of us left to welcome Devereux. 
We gave him the best dinner that could be 
managed in the club. 

I saw by the way he drank our present war 
whisky that he had taken the Archdeacon’s advice 
and not touched spirits on his island. No one 
who was accustomed to decent drink could have 
tasted the mixture Devereux had in his tumbler. 
I knew that he had kept clear of the island ladies, 
because he told us that he meant to get married 
while he was at home. I think he must have 
remembered what old Joly said to him, for he 
had evidently been most successful as a judge. 
He went out plain Billy Devereux and came 
home the Right Honourable Sir William. If he 
had been a failure, they would not have done 
all that to him. 

After dinner he told us a lot of interesting 
things about his island. At first the Archdeacon 
made notes of what he said for use at missionary 
meetings, but later on he stopped doing that. 
Some of the things which Devereux told us 
about the natives could not very well have been 
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said out loud at missionary meetings, though the 
Archdeacon did not mind listening to them in 
the club. In the end Devereux told us a story 
for which he felt it necessary to apologize. 

“I hope you won’t mind, Archdeacon,’ he 
said, ‘it may sound as if I was making fun of 
the Bible, but I don’t mean to, really.’ 

“Go on,’ said old Joly. ‘The Archdeacon 
will forgive you. I remember him when he was 
in college. Nothing you can possibly say will 
shock him much.’ 

“Do you remember the advice you gave me,’ 
said Devereux, ‘ about never going back on my 
decisions ? ’ 

“Right or wrong,’ said old Joly, ‘mnght or 
wrong, always stick to them.’ 

‘I always did,’ said Devereux, ‘ except once. 
There was one decision I went back on. That’s 
the story I want to tell you, and I’d rather like 
to hear what you’d have done in my position.’ 

‘I’d have stuck to it,’ said Joly, ‘ right or 
wrong, I’d have stuck to it.’ 

‘Well, I didn’t,’ said Devereux. ‘I climbed 
down. Archdeacon, you remember the story 
about Solomon and the two women and the 
baby? Well, that identical situation turned up 
before I had been three months on the island, 
though they weren’t, as well as I could make out, 
the same sort of women. Anyhow, whatever 
they were, they both claimed the same baby, and 
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I had no earthly way of telling which of them it 
really belonged to.’ 

The Archdeacon was taking notes again. 
There was nothing profane about the story so far. 

‘There were lots of witnesses, of course,’ said 
Devereux, ‘ but they all swore different things.’ 

‘Witnesses generally do,’ said old Joly, ‘in 
civilized countries, anyhow.’ 

‘It was just the same there,’ said Devereux, 
‘and cross-examination—there were two native 
lawyers—shook them all about equally. I was 
just beginning to wonder what I could do when 
I remembered Solomon’s dodge. I got a Bible 
from the clerk of the court, the one that any 
witnesses who happened to be Christians swore 
on, and looked the passage up to make sure. 
Then I called the police sergeant and told him 
to fetch a sword. There wasn’t such a thing to 
be had, but he got a large carving knife which 
seemed to be just as good. 

‘Then I gave judgement. I said as solemnly 
as I possibly could that I had decided to divide 
the baby and give half to each woman. I told 
the sergeant to take the creature, which he did. 
Then I asked the women if they were satisfied. 
I never got such a shock in my life as when they 
both said they quite agreed and that I was doing 
the right thing. Both of them, mind you. Now 
what do you think of that, Archdeacon? What 
would Solomon have done ?’ 
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“God bless my soul!’ said the Archdeacon. 
‘You don’t mean to say that you murdered a 
baby ?’ 

‘Would the police sergeant have done it?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Like a shot,’ said Devereux. ‘If I’d told 
him to cut that baby in half he wouldn’t have 
hesitated. We keep up discipline in the force 
out there, I can tell you.’ He turned to old 
Joly. ‘I went back on that decision,’ he said. 
‘ Climbed down in the tamest way, and lost the 
respect of the whole island for the best part of 
a year. It’s a wonder I ever recovered my 
position at all.’ 

“And what happened to the poor child?’ 
said the Archdeacon. 

‘I handed it over to the missionaries,’ said 
Devereux, ‘on condition that they promised to 
call it Solomon.’ 
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Jimmy TucKER had the worst of bad luck. With 
an excellent record of war service, with a fair 
general education, without a black mark of any 
kind against him, he was totally unable to find 
employment—that is to say employment with 
a salary attached to it. No other kind of employ- 
ment was any good to Jimmy Tucker, who was 
a poor man. 

He had plenty of friends, but they were officers 
like himself, men of the public-school class, not 
the right kind of friend for a man who 1s looking 
for a job. All they could do for Jimmy was to 
give him letters of introduction. ‘They did that, 
praising him in every way they could, but it 
always ended in the same way. The letters 
secured for Jimmy interviews with possible em- 
ployers. They secured nothing more. 

Jimmy drifted out of England, still seeking 
employment, drifted about various parts of the 
world, finally drifted into the Balkans, the last 
refuge of distressed Englishmen. He arrived at 
last in—the name of the city does not matter, 
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It was like plenty of others in that part of the 
world. He had very little money and only one 
hope—a letter of introduction to Mr. Issie 
Deutch, the famous banker. It was not much 
of a letter, for Jimmie’s qualifications for the 
work of international financier were small. The 
letter had been given him by a friend who did 
not even profess to be intimate with Issie Deutch. 
Jimmy had been turned away scores of times by 
men of whom he had high hopes. He felt 
pretty sure that Issie Deutch would bow him, 
more or less politely, out of his office, if indeed 
he got into the office at all. 

He presented his letter of introduction, and, 
rather to his surprise, received a letter from Issie 
Deutch asking him to call next morning at 10 a.m. 

Jimmy kept his appointment punctually and 
was shown into Mr. Deutch’s private room. 

He found there a gentleman of most un- 
attractive appearance—fat and flabby, with small 
narrow eyes and a bald head. Issie Deutch was 
not the kind of man any one could possibly call 
handsome. He was not even pleasant-looking. 
There were no signs of strength of character in 
his face, of high brain power or of benevolence. 

He did not look honest or even moderately 
intelligent. He stared at Jimmy with a fatuous 
smile, much as Jimmy remembered being looked 
at by a fellow whose mind had been affected by 
shell shock. 
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Jimmy stated his position frankly and made 
the best of his small list of acquirements. He 
knew French slightly. He knew German very 
slightly. He had kept the accounts of his regi- 
mental mess and his character was above re- 
proach. That was all he had to say for himself 
and he was painfully aware that it was not much. 

Issie Deutch went on staring at him, still 
smiling in his foolish way. 

Now Jimmy was very nice to look at. A good 
many young women had thought so at one time 
or another. He was tall, a half-inch over six 
foot high. He had a frank, open face, clear 
brown eyes and a firm mouth. He was well 
dressed too, or looked well dressed, for his 
clothes, though old, had been well made and well 
taken care of ever since. Issie Deutch liked the 
appearance of Jimmy. 

You can pick up clever men by the hundred 
in the streets of any city in the Balkans. You 
can find a really able man here and there, but it 
is very hard to find one who looks as pleasant as 
Jimmy Tucker, or one whose face and figure 
marks him out so plainly as a gentleman. This 
was what attracted Issie Deutch. Jimmy looked 
honest, looked a gentleman and one of those men 
whose appearance impressed itself on strangers. 
The type is common enough in England. In 
the Balkans it is extremely rare. 

‘I think,’ said Issie Deutch, ‘that I may be 
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able to offer you some such temporary employ- 
ment, if you care to accept.’ 

Jimmy was delighted to accept anything and 
said so. 

‘There are some papers,’ said Issie Deutch, 
‘valuable and rather important papers which I 
must have conveyed to my correspondent in 
Vienna. You hold an English passport, I 
suppose.’ 

Jimmy did, an English passport covered all 
over with visas. 

‘It will be of use to you,’ said Issie Deutch, 
‘if there is any trouble. A traveller with an 
English passport can often get through. There 
may be trouble at the frontier about the papers 
I want you to carry.’ 

Jimmy Tucker did not look very clever, but 
he was by no means a fool. He had been long 
enough in Eastern and Central Europe to be 
able to judge pretty well what Issie Deutch’s 
papers were. 

All governments hate parting with money. 
Even if the money isn’t theirs they hate letting 
it go out of the country which they rule. They 
make laws enforced with terrific severity, against 
taking money, or anything which _ represents 
money, across their frontiers. This reasoning 1s 
perfectly simple, so clear that a child can under- 
stand it. A country is rich while there is plenty 
of money in it. Therefore in order to be rich, 
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which is very desirable, a country must keep 
what money it has—its own money or any other 
country’s money—and not allow it to be taken 
away. 

Financiers, and even humble traders, reason 
in much more subtle ways. To gain their own 
ends they want to send money away. Men like 
Issie Deutch, whose business was extensive, are 
continually trying to defeat the law in this matter 
of exporting money. 

Jimmy Tucker understood the position very 
well, and it was clear to him what the job was. 
Issie Deutch wanted him to smuggle a quantity 
of money across the frontier and hand it to some 
one in Vienna. He had not the slightest con- 
scientious objection to doing so. He thought, 
moreover, that by using his military title— 
Jimmy was a Colonel—his English passport and 
his best English manner, he might possibly 
succeed in bluffing the custom officials into letting 
him pass with no more than a slight examination. 

The payment which Issie Deutch offered 
was extremely satisfactory. The travelling allow- 
ance was generous. Jimmy Tucker undertook 
the job and agreed to start next morning. 

‘And to-day,’ said Issie Deutch, ‘ you must 
lunch with me—in the Palace Hotel. Shall we 
say 2 p.m.?’ 

Jimmy accepted the invitation with pleasure. 
The price of a meal was a consideration to him 
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at that trme. He could not possibly have afforded 
to lunch at the Palace, which is a fashionable 
and very expensive hotel. He looked forward 
to a good luncheon. 

He was not disappointed. Issie Deutch treated 
him very well indeed in the matter of food and 
wine. There was a great many other people 
lunching at the hotel, financiers, diplomats, 
soldiers, pretty ladies of cheerful disposition and 
other ladies, not so pretty but more respectable. 
Jimmy was conscious of a sudden silence among 
the other lunchers when he and Issie Deutch 
entered. People turned round and looked at 
them. Issie Deutch is a man of very great im- 
portance, greater importance than any one else 
east of Vienna. A little curiosity about his guest 
was natural enough. 

After luncheon Issie Deutch took Jimmy for 
a drive round the town, a piece of surprising 
and quite unnecessary civility. He had a hand- 
some car and he insisted that Jimmy should come 
with him. They drove through the principal 
streets. ‘They called at one or two offices, where 
Issie Deutch had business. They called at the 
office of the Central Bank, a government insti- 
tution which controls foreign exchanges and 
sees that money is not exported from the country. 
Issie Deutch took Jimmy into the office with 
him, in order, so he said, to introduce him to a 
few people who might be useful to him. If 
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Jimmy had been a new junior partner in Issie 
Deutch’s bank he could not have been treated 
with more courtesy and consideration. 

Next morning Issie Deutch met him at the 
station, half an hour before his train left for 
Vienna. He walked up and down the platform 
with Jimmy talking to him in the most friendly 
and confidential way. Finally, he handed over 
a large sealed envelope. 

When the train started Jimmy opened his suit- 
case and slipped the envelope under the stiff 
part of an evening shirt. The shirt had a piece 
of tape tied round it by the laundry and a piece 
of tissue-paper inside it. It was under the 
tissue-paper that Jimmy had slipped the envelope. 
His experience of custom officials in most parts 
of the world had taught him that they never look 
at anything which is set before their eyes. He 
laid his shirt front upwards on top of everything 
else in the case. He felt confident that the 
envelope was safe, much safer than it would be 
in his breast pocket. 

He had a fellow-traveller, a very pretty young 
woman, dressed in an expensive fur coat. While 
making his arrangements with his shirt he kept 
his back to the lady and stood between her and 
the suitcase. It was not likely that she would 
want to spy on him, but Jimmy was taking no 
risks, When he put the case back on the rack 
again Jimmy took a good look at the lady. She 
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took a good look at him and seemed pleased with 
what she saw, for she smiled. Jimmy, who was 
always polite and friendly, smiled back. 

Conversation began, slowly as such conver- 
sations do, and it soon appeared that the lady 
talked English well. This was a great relief to 
Jimmy. He liked talking to pretty ladies, but 
he was not at his best in French or German. The 
lady’s name—Jimmy found this out from the 
label on her dressing-case—was the Baroness 
Marcinici. They discussed the weather, the 
train, the rate of exchange, the condition of 
Europe, and Jimmy heard all about a visit which 
the Baroness had paid to some friends in England 
before the war. 

When luncheon time came they went to the 
restaurant car and sat down together at a small 
table which only held two. Jimmy ordered a 
bottle of the best wine procurable. Issie Deutch’s 
travelling allowance allowed such trifling ex- 
penditure. The lady shared the bottle and 
informed Jimmy that he should taste her own 
wine when he came to pay a visit to her and her 
husband in their home in Albania. They got 
on together very well indeed. 

Soon after luncheon the train reached the 
frontier station. The Baroness displayed the 
greatest nervousness and anxiety about the 
customs examination. She confided in Jimmy 
that she had two hundred cigarettes, a present 
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for her husband, which she was most anxious 
to smuggle through. Jimmy assured her that 
she would have no difficulty over such a trifling 
matter as a few cigarettes and advised her to 
declare them. The Baroness, still very nervous 
and plainly frightened, clung to Jimmy’s arm 
when they and the other passengers were turned 
out of the train. 

The luggage of the passengers—Jimmy’s suit- 
case along with the rest—was carried off by porters. 
The passengers formed up a long line and marched 
through a room where an examination of the 
passports took place. The Baroness became 
more and more nervous. Jimmy, just behind, 
reassured her as well as he could. ‘They came in 
due time to the officers seated at a table and the 
Baroness with trembling hands gave them her 
passport. It was examined with care and one 
of the officers asked her a question. The 
Baroness became slightly hysterical and com- 
plained to Jimmy that the officer had insulted 
her. Jimmy had not understood what the officer 
had said, but he became very angry at the thought 
of any one insulting the pretty lady who had 
placed herself under his protection. He spoke 
sternly—in English—to the officer. A prolonged 
wrangle followed, during which the officers for- 
got all about the Baroness and combined to make 
themselves objectionable to Jimmy. They found 
all sorts of faults with his passport. Jimmy did 
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not understand half they said, but was perfectly 
sure that his passport was correct in every detail. 

The officers lost their tempers. Jimmy lost 
his. The result was that he was placed under 
arrest and led off by two men in uniform. He 
had just enough self-control to stop him from 
knocking them down. 

He was led into a large room where the luggage 
was being examined. ‘The Baroness was there, 
in trouble again—this time it was her two hundred 
cigarettes. She fled to Jimmy when she saw him, 
and begged him, with little cries of horror, to 
save her from the indignity of being searched. 
There were two grim and forbidding-looking 
women behind the Baroness’s bag and she accused 
them of threatening to lead her away and to 
search her. 

Jimmy wanted to interfere on her behalf, but 
his two guards at once gripped him by the wrists. 
His temper was already bad. This restraint on 
his personal liberty finished his self-control. 
He said that he was not going to stand any insults 
from dirty savages from a Balkan State, that 
he was an English officer and that if they dared 
to trouble him he would 

Just to show what he would do he wrenched 
his wrists free with a jerk, and very easily, with- 
out any sign of great exertion knocked the two 
men in uniform down, getting the first on the 
point of the chin with his right hand and the 
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other on the chest with his left. After that, of 
course, there was a tumult. Men with swords 
drew them and shouted. Men with revolvers 
waved them about and shouted. Frightened 
passengers crowded together in corners. Officials 
swept back the tables on which the luggage was 
opened out. Several men in the uniform of 
generals dashed to the telephone. 

Jimmy had just sense enough left to realize 
that he had got himself into serious trouble. He 
made no attempt to knock down any one else. 
He took out all the money he had and offered it 
to the men he had hit. They took the money, 
pocketed it, and then arrested Jimmy. 

He was led away, getting a parting glimpse of 
the pretty Baroness on her way back to the train 
with her bag in her hand. In the excitement of 
the tumult, her cigarettes had been forgotten 
and the thought of searching her given up. 

Jimmy had a very unpleasant time for three 
days. He was first imprisoned in a nasty old 
barrack at the back of the station. Then he had 
the mortification of seeing his suitcase opened, 
the contents taken out and most of the clothes 
stolen. What vexed him most of all was that 
a villainous-looking official walked off with his 
clean dress shirt. With his dress shirt, of course, 
went Issie Deutch’s sealed envelope. 

The next two days Jimmy spent in a prison, 
which was indescribably dirty and where he was 
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nearly starved. He claimed the right to appeal 
to the nearest British Consul. He talked—but 
what he said was unfortunately quite unintelligible 
—about the British Ambassador and the terrific 
vengeance which the mighty British Empire would 
take on any one who ill-treated an Englishman. 

At last relief came—not from a consul or an 
ambassador, for he had never succeeded in 
communicating with either—but from Mr. Issie 
Deutch. 

No explanation was offered. Jimmy was 
simply allowed to walk out of the prison and his 
Suitcase, almost empty, was handed back to him. 
He found Issie Deutch sitting in his car at the 
gate of the prison, smiling his idiotic smile. 

Jimmy’s first impulse was to confess his failure 
and the loss of the money. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, ‘ frightfully sorry. It 
was all my own silly fault. I’ve lost your money.’ 

‘Get in,’ said Issie Deutch, ‘ and let’s drive 
off and get something to eat. I expect you’re 
nearly starved.’ 

They drove off to the hotel, very like the Palace, 
and Issie Deutch ordered the best meal obtainable. 

Jimmy babbled apologies. 

‘Don’t bother about that money,’ said Issie 
Deutch. ‘ It’s all right.’ 

‘ Didn’t that rufhian find it ?’ said Jimmy with 
a gleam of hope. ‘ The fellow who took my shirt 
I mean.’ 
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‘The money never was in your shirt,’ said 
Issie Deutch. 

‘I put it there myself,’ said Jimmy. ‘ Your 
sealed envelope.’ 

‘There was nothing in the envelope,’ said 
Issie Deutch, ‘ except an old newspaper. The 
Baroness had the money.’ 

His little pig’s eyes tinkled with the pleasure 
of successful cunning, but his smile was as idiotic 
as ever. 

‘The Baroness always takes my money to 
Vienna for me,’ he said. ‘ But they were be- 
ginning to suspect her, so I thought it would be 
wise to put them off the scent a little. That’s 
why I drove you about that day when we lunched 
together and I introduced you to people after- 
wards. ‘That’s why I saw you off at the train 
and handed you the envelope. I knew they’d 
tumble to it that I was employing you as 
a messenger and while they were searching you 
the Baroness could get through.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Jimmy. ‘ So she knew all the time.’ 

‘ Things turned out better than I even hoped,’ 
said Issie Deutch. ‘ Your knocking down those 
two policemen 

‘ I thought they intended to insult the Baroness,’ 
said Jimmy, ‘so I lost my temper and : 

‘The Baroness is a very clever little woman,’ 
said Issie Deutch. 

‘ Very,’ said Jimmy. ‘ Very.’ 
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‘But in money matters I’d rather trust you. 
After this little fracas I expect you'll be able to 
pass the frontier as often as you like without 
trouble. You see there very well may be a fuss 
about the way they treated you. Your consul 
will get on the job and make a devil of a row. 
Protests, demands for apology and all that.’ 

‘About their looting my clothes ?’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Issie Deutch, ‘and finding 
nothing in the end. That rather puts them in 
the wrong. Soif you like to take on the Baroness’s 
job for a while 

* But Jimmy did not want to deprive 
a very pretty and charming lady of her chance 
of making a dishonest living. 

‘She’s tired of it,’ said Issie Deutch. ‘ She 
wants to go back to her husband.’ 

‘She really has a husband then?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Issie Deutch. ‘ The Baron Marci- 
nici is in Albania. She and he are dining with 
me to-night. You must come too and make 
his acquaintance.’ 
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Tue Reverend Edward Barnstable, Rector of 
Minton Minima, sat in an arm-chair in front of 
his study fire. He held a newspaper in his hand, 
but had not troubled to turn to the inner pages 
which contained the news. His eyes rested sleep- 
ily on the Agony Column. The sense of one of 
the advertisements reached his brain vaguely. 


‘To Custodians of Parish Records. {£50 reward for a 
copy of the Register of the marriage of Geoffrey Lentaigne 
to Anna Higson, which took place between 1780 and 1790, 
probably in the south-west of England.’ 


Minton Minima is in the south-west of Eng- 
land. ‘The Rev. Edward Barnstable was custodian 
of the parochial records. Fifty pounds was a 
large sum of money in the eyes of a rector of a 
small country parish. Yet Mr. Barnstable was 
not unduly excited. His eyes closed quietly. 
His head nodded forward. The paper fell from 
his hands. He went to sleep. 

There was every excuse for him and no reason 
to blame him. He had eaten a heavy midday 
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meal. His study was warm. His chair was com- 
fortable. There was nothing in his small parish 
which he ought to do. The weather was abomin- 
able. Sleet, turning to snow, was blown by a 
bitter wind against the windows. The most 
enthusiastic devotee of fresh air and wholesome 
exercise would have shrunk from going out for 
an aimless walk. 

The rector, his body at ease and his conscience 
untroubled, slept so soundly that the noise of a 
motor driven up to his house did not wake him. 
A maid opened the study door and coughed 
apologetically. ‘The rector sat up, grasped at 
his newspaper and tried to look as if he had not 
been asleep. The maid handed him a visiting- 
card. 

‘I’ve shown the gentleman to the drawing- 
room, sir.’ 

The rector shivered. He knew his own draw- 
ing-room, the seldom-used, uncomfortable draw- 
ing-room of a bachelor’s house, on that day as 
chilly as a vault. He looked at the card. The 
visitor was apparently not, as most stray visitors 
to country rectories are, a travelling salesman. 
The card bore simply the name of Mr. John 
Wilkinson in neat lettering, without any state- 
ment that the owner represented a firm of push- 
ing tailors, the makers of a motor lawn mower or 
the publishers of a new encyclopxdia. So far 
as could be learned from the card Mr. Wilkinson 
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was a gentleman of leisure bent on nothing worse 
than a friendly call. 

The rector gave orders that he should be 
shown into the study. Mr. Wilkinson, when 
he came in, showed no sign of wanting to sell 
anything. He chatted for a few minutes about 
the weather, the state of the roads, and the 
advantages of covered cars for winter travelling. 
Then he got to his business. 

‘I am,’ he said, “a solicitor, acting on behalf 
of an Australian client, a wealthy man who is 
anxious to establish his pedigree. You and I 
perhaps, may not attach much importance to 
pedigrees ’ He waved his hand and smiled, 
indicating that his own pedigree, and rector’s 
stood in no need of establishing. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘you may have met the 
name of Clark among your parishioners.’ 

The rector had, and said so. It is likely that 
every rector in England has a Clark or two in 
his parish. Minton Minima has three, a man, 
his wife and their child. Mr. Wilkinson seemed 
pleased to hear this. 

‘In all probability,’ he said, ‘ distant relations 
of my client.’ 

He went on to say that in order to establish 
the pedigree of the ambitious Australian he 
wished to make extracts from the parish registers 
of Minton Minima, baptisms, marriages and 
burials, from 1750 till 1820. 
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* As a lawyer,’ he said genially, ‘ I am, of course, 
aware of the fees payable for such search.’ 

The rector was also aware of the fees. They 
amount toashilling for each year searched. After 
doing a sum hurriedly in his head, the rector 
found that he would be entitled to ten guineas. 

‘My client,’ said Mr. Wilkinson, ‘is a wealthy 
man, well able to pay for his fancies. You need 
have no hesitation in accepting the fee which is 
yours both in law and equity.’ 

This was encouraging and seemed to be sensi- 
ble. After all a pedigree is a luxury in which no 
man need indulge unless he can afford to pay for 
it. Yet for a moment the rector hesitated. ‘The 
law about the examination of church registers is 
strict. An examination can only be conducted 
in the presence of the legal custodian of the 
books, in this case Mr. Barnstable himself. And 
he did not want to go over to the church which 
on such a day would be pitifully cold or to spend 
an hour—two hours perhaps—in a vestry like an 
ice vault while Mr. Wilkinson examined three 
sets of registers for a period of seventy years. 

Ten guineas is a considerable sum of money, 
very considerable in the eyes of a country rector. 
But it was not mainly the thought of the money 
which decided Mr. Barnstable. He felt that he 
could scarcely turn away Mr. Wilkinson from 
his quest. He had come a long way and was 
evidently very much in earnest. 
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With a sigh the rector put on his heaviest 
overcoat, wrapped a woollen muffler round his 
neck and led Mr. Wilkinson to the church. 

The vestry was quite as cold as he expected 
it to be. There was an air of calm determina- 
tion about the way Mr. Wilkinson handled the 
books taken out of the safe for his inspection. 
He evidently meant to go through them carefully, 
with minute attention to every entry. The rector 
shivered miserably. He had a disagreeable recol- 
lection of an attack of lumbago earlier in the 
winter. He was most unwilling to invite that 
disease again. Mr. Wilkinson, a younger man, 
seemed unaffected by the cold. He continued 
his search methodically, chatting as he worked 
in a subdued tone suitable to the interior of a 
church. The rector, chilled to the bone, sneezed 
violently. Mr. Wilkinson stood up. 

‘I insist,’ he said, ‘I absolutely insist on your 
going home. I should never forgive myself if 
you caught cold. Chills lead to pneumonia, 
sometimes to double pneumonia. I cannot, I 
really cannot reconcile it to my conscience to 
risk a valuable life like yours.’ 

The rector was a bachelor, and was far from 
supposing that his life was of any particular 
value to any one except himself. But he did 
not want to lose it, and the mention of double 
pneumonia made him uncomfortable. 

“Mr. Clark’s affairs must wait,’ said Mr. 
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Wilkinson, closing the baptism register firmly. 
‘They must wait until next summer, when the 
days are warmer. Unless—I have travelled a 
long way to-day, and I confess that I should like 
to get the work done.’ 

The rector sneezed again, and was almost cer- 
tain he felt a shooting pain in his back, the pre- 
liminary pang of an attack of lumbago. 

* Perhaps ’ said Mr. Wilkinson, doubtfully. 
“But no. I should not dream of suggesting it, 
though it really is rather important that I should 
satisfy my client at once. He will naturally be 
agerieved if he has to wait till next summer.’ 

The rector quite recognized that it was scarcely 
fair to ask Mr. Wilkinson to put off his search 
for six months. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘I might leave you to con- 
tinue the work by yourself.’ 

After all, there could be no real harm in doing 
that. The pursuit of the births, deaths and mar- 
riages of the Clarks of bygone generations could 
do no injury to Church and State. Mr. Wilkin- 
son was plainly not the sort of man who would 
try to steal the church plate. 

‘If you will trust me so far,’ said Mr. Wilkin- 
son, ‘ I shall feel greatly obliged. And the search- 
ing of these books is likely to be a long business. 
I shall be here for two hours more at least.’ 

Another pain shot across the rector’s back and 
made up his mind for him. 
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‘Very well,’ he said. ‘I'll leave you here. 
When you've finished 

‘I shall lock up the safe and bring you the 
keys. Meanwhile, as a matter of business, I 
insist on giving you a receipt for the books left 
in my care.’ 

He wrote a rapid list of all the Minton Minima 
Registers, acknowledged in impressive language 
that they had been left in his charge, and signed 
the paper with a flourish. 

‘John Wilkinson, for Messrs. Wilkinson, Lay- 
cock and Snell, Solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 

‘The name of our firm,’ he said, ‘ is thoroughly 
well known in legal circles, and I think you may 
rely upon me to take good care of your books.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the rector. ‘ Of course.’ 

‘After all,’ said Mr. Wilkinson, ‘the irregu- 
larity is very trifling. Such things are done 
every day. The world could scarcely get on if 
they weren't.’ 

Thankful for his escape, the rector left the 
vestry. He left the church, faced the sleet, and 
paddled across the churchyard, which was exceed- 
ingly wet. As he passed through the gate the 
recollection of the advertisement over which he 
had fallen asleep, suddenly came to him. _Some- 
body was offering {50 for the discovery of the 
register of a marriage. The names—yes, he 
recollected the names, Lentaigne and Higson, 
and the marriage was supposed to have taken 
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place somewhere in the south-west of England. 
The chances were hundreds to one against Minton 
Minima being the fortunate parish. Still, it 
might be, and Mr. Wilkinson was at that moment 
probably working his way through the marriage 
registers. If the entry was there he would see 
it. In his minute and careful search for Clarks 
he could scarcely miss a Lentaigne-Higson mar- 
riage if it was there. How easy it would be to 
keep a look-out for it as he plodded through 
the marriages. The rector turned back. He had 
no doubt that Mr. Wilkinson, a pleasant and con- 
siderate man, would do as he was asked. The 
rector had done him a good turn in leaving him 
with the registers. It was certain that Mr. 
Wilkinson would do something in return. 

The rector re-entered the church, opened the 
vestry door, and discovered Mr. Wilkinson, with 
a penknife in his hand, cutting a page out of 
the register which lay before him. 

The rector stared at him in indignant amaze- 
ment. Mr. Wilkinson, his penknife still in his 
hand, looked up with a smile, a smile of mild 
amusement. 

‘Caught in the act,’ he said. ‘No kind of 
defence possible.’ 

‘You are mutilating the church register,’ said 
the rector. 

‘Precisely,’ said Mr. Wilkinson. ‘ I’m cutting 
out a page.’ 
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‘But I trusted you,’ said the rector. ‘I 
left you here alone, and you have used your 
chance 

He stepped forward and looked at the page 
which lay, half-severed from the book under 
Mr. Wilkinson’s hand. It came from the register 
of marriages and the rector ran his eye over it 
rapidly—the name Clark did not occur either 
among the bridegrooms or the brides. The 
names which first caught his eye were those of 
Geoffrey Lentaigne and Anna Higson. 

‘Surely,’ said Mr. Wilkinson, ‘ you did not 
really suppose that I came here on a day like 
this to search for the ancestors of a mythical 
Australian called Clark.’ 

“But you told me so.’ 

“I never for a moment supposed you would 
believe it,’ said Mr. Wilkinson. ‘ You must have 
guessed—but perhaps you didn’t. The fact is 
—I’m being perfectly frank with you now—that 
I am a claimant for the title and the very con- 
siderable estate now held by an entirely un- 
worthy cousin of mine. The whole question of 
the succession depends on the proof that a 
certain marriage actually took place. This 
marriage.’ 

He laid his finger on the Lentaigne-Higson 
entry. 

The rector felt that he was beginning to under- 
stand the position better than he had. His hand 
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trembled, but no longer with cold, with indigna- 
tion. 

“I stand a very good chance of establishing 
my claim,’ said Mr. Wilkinson, ‘if no evidence 
of that marriage is forthcoming.’ 

“And you meant to destroy it?’ said the 
rector. 

‘Precisely,’ said Mr. Wilkinson. ‘ But now 
that you’ve caught me, I can’t. It was most 
unfortunate your coming back to the church just 
now. Why did you do it?’ 

‘I came back,’ said the rector, ‘to ask you to 
look for that particular entry as you went through 
the books. ‘There’s an advertisement in to-day’s 
paper offering fifty pounds to any one who finds 
It.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Wilkinson, ‘offered by my 
respected cousin, the present viscount, no doubt. 
He knows how much depends on being able to 
prove that marriage, but apparently he does not 
know exactly where it took place.’ 

* He’ll know to-morrow,’ said the rector. 

‘And you'll get the fifty pounds. But before 
writing to him, or telegraphing—perhaps you 
mean to telegraph—I beg of you to consider the 
matter dispassionately. My cousin—by the way, 
my name is Lentaigne, and not Wilkinson—my 
cousin offered you fifty pounds if you found that 
entry. Now I offer you one hundred pounds 
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‘You scoundrel!’ said the rector. ‘Do you 
think that I Pp? 

‘I quite understand,’ said the other suavely. 
‘Nothing would induce you to take part in a 
fraud. But I’m not suggesting anything of the 
sort. You were offered fifty pounds if you found 
that entry. But you might not have looked for 
it. On a day like this you’d never have gone 
over to the church to look for it, and by to- 
morrow you'd have forgotten all about it. Isn’t 
that so?’ 

The rector, though he was exceedingly angry, 
was forced to own that it was so. The chances 
of his searching the register in the hope of dis- 
covering a marriage not likely to be there were 
very small. 

* Now all I ask you to do,’ said the other, ‘1s 
to act just as you would have acted if I had not 
come here to-day. Don’t look for the marriage. 
That’s all. And that’s what you would have 
done, or rather wouldn’t have done, but for this 
unfortunate little incident. And I’m offering you 
one hundred pounds.’ 

The rector dropped the leaf of the register 
which he held in his hand, jumped forward and 
seized his visitor by the back of the neck. Hold- 
ing him tightly, he kicked him out of the vestry, 
pushed him down the aisle of the church, and 
then kicked him again into the churchyard. Mr. 
Wilkinson, or Lentaigne, without losing either 
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his temper or his presence of mind, raised his 
bid during their progress, and was offering £250 
when he was finally hurled into the churchyard. 
Each offer increased the vigour of the rector’s 
kicks. 

There must be something in the old belief 
that a righteous cause strengthens the arms and 
legs of the man who supports it. The Rev. 
Edward Barnstable is past middle age, is portly, 
and, through heavy meals and lack of exercise, is 
in very bad training. His antagonist, or victim, 
was at least fifteen years younger, an inch taller, 
and, to all appearance, a better fighting man. 
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THE train was crowded, and the compartment 
in which I travelled was as full as any other. I 
had a special grievance, because I could not by 
any means procure a seat in a smoking carriage, 
or even in one filled with men. I had, in fact, 
only one male fellow-traveller, a general in 
uniform, complete with gold-rimmed cap brim 
and red shoulder tabs. He had a bristly white 
moustache and he looked fierce and warlike, not 
at all the kind of man I should like to argue with 
if I had happened to be wearing uniform myself. 
Besides the general we had three elderly ladies, 
a schoolgirl, two children, and a_ nice-looking 
young woman in a fur coat, who sat opposite the 
general. Smoking was plainly out of the question. 
I wondered how the general felt about it. 

Fate was unusually and unexpectedly kind to 
us. The schoolgirl got out at a very early station. 
The three old ladies, making an immense amount 
of fuss with their hand luggage, left us at a 
junction, and took the two children with them. 
I seized the chance of a short delay at that junction 
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to see if there were a vacant seat in a smoking 
carriage. There was not. The rest of the train 
was as full as ever. Only, by some fortunate 
chance, our compartment remained compara- 
tively empty. I was as far as ever from being 
able to light my pipe, but I secured a corner, 
and felt thankful for that. 

I fell to speculating about my fellow-travellers. 
The general had two long rows of ribbons on his 
chest. I recognized a few of them. He had 
fought in various parts of the world, and was 
evidently a gallant soldier. I somehow gathered 
the impression that he was a cavalry man. 

The young woman opposite him was less 
interesting. Her fur coat was handsome and 
must have cost a lot of money, even if it was 
bought before the war. Her blouse, when she 
opened her coat, looked expensive, too, and she 
wore a string of pearls round her neck. She was 
certainly rich, and might have been called hand- 
some. She was what the newspapers, in report- 
ing cases of suicide, call ‘ well nourished’. She 
had that look of well-bred insolence which 1s to 
be seen on the faces of many Englishwomen of 
the upper classes. 

She was curiously fidgety. She kept opening 
a small silver chain handbag which lay on her 
lap, and fumbling with its contents. She seemed 
to be trying to attract the attention of the general, 
and at last she succeeded. He saw, as I saw, 
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that she wanted something, and suggested that 
she might like the window closed. 

‘No, thank you,’ she said. ‘I enjoy fresh 
air.’ 

Then after a pause she added politely : 

‘Perhaps you’d like to smoke. I have no 
objection.’ 

I felt suddenly elated, and groped in my pocket 
for my pipe. If she allowed the general to 
smoke she could scarcely stop me. My hopes 
were dashed at once. 

“I don’t smoke,’ said the general. ‘ And in 
any case this isn’t a smoking carriage.’ 

He spoke quite gently, in a curiously soft voice, 
not the least the sort of voice I expected. But 
there was no doubt that he attached real im- 
portance to the fact that the compartment was 
not labelled “Smoking ’. He evidently regarded 
the company’s by-laws as if they were part of 
the sacred volume of ‘ King’s Regulations’. 
The lady gave a little gasp and closed her bag 
with a snap. For a minute or two nothing more 
was said. ‘Then she spoke again : 

‘Would you mind much if I smoked ?’ 

The general seemed a little surprised, but he 
was very gracious. 

‘Not 1n the least,’ he said. ‘ Not in the least. 
Please smoke if you want to.’ 

It was evidently exactly what she did want. 
She snatched a gold = from her bag and had 
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a cigarette lit long before I got my pipe out of 
my pocket. The general watched her with an 
expression of mild astonishment. Then, when 
she was half-way through her cigarette, he got 
his own bag down from the rack above him and 
opened it. 

‘Do you mind if I knit?’ he said. 

The thing is almost incredible, but he took a 
ball of wool and a half-knitted stocking from the 
bag and began to knit, diligently, swiftly, and 
apparently skilfully. 

At the next station the young woman got out. 

‘Well,’ I said to the general, ‘ you snubbed 
her pretty severely. But it was rather hard on 
her. After all, most of them smoke nowadays.’ 

The general’s lips were moving nearly as 
quickly as his fingers. He was reaching the heel 
of his stocking, and I fancy doing a sum in his 
head. ‘There comes a time, I know, in the course 
of stocking knitting when it is necessary to multi- 
ply twenty-four by three and divide the answer 
by two. 

‘Did I snub her?’ he said. ‘Surely not. 
I’m very sorry, very sorry indeed. How did I 
snub her ?’ 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘ you meant to suggest that 
smoking is your privilege and knitting her 
business.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said the general. ‘ Why should 
she knit if she doesn’t want to? And why 
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shouldn’t she smoke ? I don’t care for smoking 
myself—never did. But I like knitting. It 
soothes me. If I thought she’d be likely to 
object—I’m really very sorry.’ 

Some day I hope I shall meet that general 
again. I have seldom made a worse attempt at 
guessing a man’s character from his appearance, 
and I want to know more about him. He seems 
to me to be an interesting and uncommon kind 
of man. I should also like to meet the lady 
again, once, just to tell her that he didn’t mean it. 


SPILT MILK 


Miss Mary Kirwan sat with her face to the 
engine in a corner of a third-class carriage. On 
the rack above her head was a green canvas suit- 
case, quite new and neatly marked with her 
initials. She wore a blue cotton frock which 
was also new and a new hat and a new pair of 
gloves. Had there been a man in the compart- 
ment it would have been fair to guess that she 
was a honey-mooning bride. But Miss Mary 
Kirwan was alone. 

She smiled occasionally, and her face wore an 
expression of pleased contentment, natural enough 
in a young girl whose clothes are new and very 
becoming. But Miss Kirwan had further and 
deeper cause for satisfaction. She was a pretty 
girl with large blue eyes, a good complexion, 
and curly fair hair. Nice clothes are important 
and highly gratifying to those who possess them, 
but a pretty face and a good figure are more im- 
portant and more gratifying. And fortune, never 
niggardly to her favourites, had given other good 
gifts to Mary Kirwan. She could count herself 
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successful. After a period of strenuous training, 
after acquiring an immense quantity of know- 
ledge, and proving that she had acquired it by 
passing many examinations, she had finally con- 
vinced a Government Board that she was an expert 
in dairy work and qualified to teach other people 
how to manage poultry. An appointment, carry- 
ing with it a desirable salary, fell to her. Miss 
Mary Kirwan, Instructress in Dairy Work under 
the Department of Technical Education, was on 
her way to Kilduane, in the far west of Connaught, 
to deliver her first course of lectures on butter- 
making. 

The day was hot and not even a blue cotton 
frock saves the wearer from a feeling of being 
baked in a railway compartment when the sun 
is beating on the roof of it. Muss Kirwan opened 
the window beside her. A _ breeze, pleasant 
enough on such a day, blew into the compart- 
ment. It carried with it, as such breezes do, 
smuts and small pieces of grit from the smoke 
of the engine. A particle of grit, very small but 
sharp-cornered, flew with great force into one 
of Miss Kirwan’s blue eyes. It hurt her abomin- 
ably. She rubbed her eye, which made the 
pain worse. She tried pulling down the eyelid 
and dragging it slowly up again. She blew 
her nose violently. She sat for several minutes 
with both eyes tight shut, while tears trickled 
down her pretty cheeks. The piece of grit 
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remained firm in its place, and the pain con- 
tinued. 

The train stopped at Kilduane, Miss Kirwan, 
no longer at all pleased with herself or her fortune, 
dragged her suitcase from the compartment. At 
Kilduane there is a station-master and one porter, 
who earn their living by watching two trains stop 
and start again every day. They were both of 
them on the platform, and both of them greeted 
Miss Kirwan with friendly smiles. The station- 
master took her ticket from her. The porter 
offered her some useful information. 

‘If you’re the young lady that’s expected at 
Mrs. Keogh’s,’ he said, ‘there’s a car waiting 
outside, and Thady Keogh along with it.’ 

Miss Kirwan referred to a small notebook 
which she took from her pocket. It contained 
information that lodgings had been provided for 
her at Ballymahon Castle. The porter, who 
glanced over her shoulder at the notebook, told 
her that Ballymahon Castle was where Mrs. 
Keogh lived. He added that Mrs. Keogh was 
a widow, and had no one belonging to her, only 
her son Thady. 

An English traveller, alighting at a station and 
hearing of a waiting car and Ballymahon Castle, 
would perhaps expect to be conveyed to a stately 
mansion in a luxurious motor. Miss Kirwan, 
being Irish, made no such mistake. It was no 
surprise to her to find that the car was a horse- 
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drawn vehicle with damp, musty cushions, and 
a wisp of hay on the footboard. She was not 
disappointed an hour later to see that Ballymahon 
Castle was a thatched cottage standing at the 
end of a rough lane. What did vex her was the 
thought that she must introduce herself to Thady 
Keogh with tears running down her cheeks from 
an unbecomingly swollen eye. She was still 
more vexed when she saw, out of her remaining 
eye, that Thady Keogh was a good-looking 
young man with a pleasant face and a fine athletic 
figure. Miss Kirwan would have liked to look 
her best when she stepped out of the station. 
She was painfully conscious that she must appear 
unattractive. 

But Thady Keogh was a young man of kindly 
disposition. Instead of smiling when he saw her 
slobbered face, he was respectfully sympathetic. 
He even offered help. 

‘Would you like, now, miss,’ he said, ‘if I’d 
try and get it out of your eye?’ 

‘ Do you think you could ?’ said Miss Kirwan. 

Thady Keogh was not at all sure that he could, 
but he was quite ready to try. He held the eye 
wide open with his finger and thumb, while he 
wiped the pupil and the white part (now disagree- 
ably bloodshot) with the corner of Miss Kirwan’s 
pocket handkerchief. The station-master and 
the porter watched the operation. 

‘ There was a young fellow I knew one time,’ 
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said the porter, ‘ who got a bit of something in 
his eye the same as yourself, miss, and it had 
him tormented for the best part of a week, so as 
in the latter end he had to go to a doctor with it.’ 

‘There was a cousin of my own,’ said the 
station-master, ‘ that was blinded entirely by a 
fly that he got in his eye ; though whether it was 
the fly that blinded him or the stuff the doctor 
put into the eye after it’s hard to say. It might 
have been trying could he drown the fly the 
doctor was, and that was how he came to put too 
much of whatever he did put into my cousin’s 
eye.’ 

These reminiscences were not encouraging ; 
but Miss Kirwan stood still and allowed Thady 
Keogh to do his best. Her confidence was 
justified. ‘Thady hurt her less than she expected, 
and in the end he got the offending particle out 
of her eye. 

When she was able to see again comfortably 
Miss Kirwan took a good look at Thady Keogh. 
He was, without doubt, a handsome young man. 
He seemed even handsomer now that she saw 
him, stereoscopically with two eyes. Miss Kir- 
wan was engaged to be married to a young 
schoolmaster (a fact not mentioned before, but 
important in the development of this story), but 
she saw no harm in smiling pleasantly at Thady 
Keogh. Nor did she appear in any way offended 
when he helped her peg to her seat on the 
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car and squeezed her hand. The relations be- 
tween a surgeon, even an oculist, and his patients 
are always intimate. And no girl, however 
deeply engaged to be married, ought to snub a 
young man who has been kind and helpful. 

Thady Keogh got on his own side of the car, 
set the suitcase in front of him and whipped up 
his horse. 

The station-master and the porter watched the 
car drive away. 

‘That one’s good-looking enough,’ said the 
station-master, ‘ and Thady Keogh is a fine boy. 
They’d make a nice couple, so they would.’ 

‘It’s a pity,’ said the porter, ‘ that Thady is a 
bit foolish. He has a good enough way of living 
if only he’d mind himself.’ 

In the west of Ireland ‘ to be a bit foolish’ is 
a kindly euphemism. It means addicted, though 
not excessively addicted, to whisky and porter. 
Thady Keogh had a fondness for those drinks, 
though he indulged it, as a rule, only on fair 
days and Holy Days. 

The car reached the entrance of the village of 
Kilduane. Thady turned with a pleasant smile 
to Miss Kirwan. 

‘I have to stop at Halloran’s shop on my way 
through,’ he said, ‘on account of some tea that 
my mother’s wanting. It might be now that 
you'd be the better of a small drop of something 
to drink after the —— eye had you tor- 
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mented. What would you say to a small drop 
of porter ?’ 

The young schoolmaster, a Gaelic Leaguer and 
a Sinn Feiner, was, like all recent patriots in 
Ireland, a strict teetotaller. Muss Kirwan, though 
not excessively patriotic, was a teetotaller, too. 
But it seemed to her discourteous to refuse Thady 
Keogh’s offer. She said that she would have a 
bottle of lemonade. Thady, while waiting for 
his mother’s tea to be parcelled up, had two 
bottles of porter. His manner for the rest of 
the drive was more confidential and even 
pleasanter than it had been at first. He was 
leaning far over the back of the car, and Miss 
Kirwan was leaning towards him from her side 
when they drove up to the door of Ballymahon 
Castle. 

The next day was Sunday. Miss Kirwan, 
Mrs. Keogh, and Thady went to Mass in the 
little chapel which is served by one of the priests 
from Kilduane. A poster outside the chapel 
door announced that butter-making classes would 
be held during the week in the schoolroom. Miss 
Kirwan’s name appeared in the full glory of 
large black letters. It was the first time that 
she had ever seen her name in print, and she was 
naturally greatly pleased. Her eye had quite 
recovered, and was looking its best. The blue 
frock was still fresh, and of far more fashionable 
appearance than any other frock in the congre- 
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gation. ‘Thady’s manner was confidential, pro- 
tective, almost affectionate ; and he was, Miss 
Kirwan noted this, decidedly the handsomest 
young man in the parish. All this made Sunday 
a happy day for her and attendance at Mass a 
real pleasure. 

It is seldom, however, that fate allows us even 
a single hour of unmixed happiness. Miss Kir- 
wan was conscious, outside chapel before Mass, 
still more after Mass, and even during the service 
itself, that she was in an unfriendly atmosphere. 
The young women of the parish looked at her 
with hostile eyes. There were perhaps twenty 
of them altogether, the daughters of small farmers, 
the only girls remaining in the world who do 
not expect to be called young ladies; perhaps 
because, as a class, they come nearer to being 
ladies than any one else does. They were, for 
reasons not wholly unintelligible to Miss Kirwan, 
unfriendly to her. This troubled her very little. 
They were indeed, or ought shortly to be, her 
pupils in the art of butter-making ; but she had 
no fear that their unfriendliness would affect 
their attendance at her classes. The priest had 
given it out, ‘ off the altar,’ that the girls in the 
parish were to attend the classes. Therefore the 
girls, whatever their personal feelings might be, 
would do so. The Irish, though they have a 
reputation for lawlessness,-are not really rebels. 
They are promptly and cheerfully obedient to 
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any authority which they recognize as legitimate. 
Miss Kirwan felt sure that she would not find 
herself lecturing on butter-making next day to 
empty benches. 

She was quite right. When she entered the 
schoolroom on Monday afternoon there were 
ten girls there. There ought to have been 
twenty, but there was a wedding in Kilduane that 
day with the customary festivities. Ten virgins 
—we may call them either wise or foolish—had 
deserted the butter-making and gone forth to the 
marriage feast. This did not trouble Miss Kir- 
wan at all. She had heard all about the wedding 
from Thady Keogh and fully recognized that an 
event of such importance must take precedence 
of technical instruction, among those invited to 
take part in it. What did trouble and after a 
while seriously vex her was the undisguised 
hostility of the ten girls who were present. ‘They 
were not merely critical, though each girl evi- 
dently thought that she could make butter quite 
as well as Miss Kirwan. They showed in their 
faces and in the tones of their voices when they 
spoke, a definite dislike of Miss Kirwan. The 
leader of the girls, the most aggressively hostile, 
was a dark-eyed maiden called Honor Devine. 
Miss Kirwan was aware that there was something 
more in their unfriendliness than natural jealousy 
of her blue frock, which certainly surpassed their 
homely garments, something deeper than envy 
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of her neatly dressed curly hair, although their 
hair hung, tied with ribbons down their backs. 
The first part of the class, a short lecture on the 
theory of butter-making, passed most uncomfort- 
ably. Afterwards the practical part of the lesson 
began. An old-fashioned round churn, filled 
with milk, stood in the middle of the floor. The 
neighbourhood of Kilduane has not yet been 
invaded by the machine-worked creameries. The 
separator is known only by name. The re- 
volving barrel churn is still rare. Butter is made 
—and surprisingly well made—by plunging a 
dash up and down in a tall tub full of milk. Miss 
Kirwan, a wise instructress, adapted her teaching 
to the conditions of the neighbourhood. One 
after the other the girls took the dash and worked 
it. There was much splashing of milk. The 
girls’ clothes were spattered with it. Small pools 
formed on the floor. Miss Kirwan protested, 
rebuked, remonstrated. The splashing went on, 
indeed grew worse. When Honor Devine’s turn 
came she worked the dash with such violent 
awkwardness that the milk flew about the room 
in showers. It was impossible to believe that 
all the splashing was accidental or the result of 
want of skill. The girls were plainly taking this 
way, a very silly way, of showing their dislike of 
their teacher. Miss Kirwan—and this is very 
much to her credit—kept her temper. She took 
the dash herself, and showed the girls how the 
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work ought to be done. Nothing could have 
been more perfect than her display. Not a 
single drop of milk did she spill on the floor. 
The blue frock remained unspotted, fresh and 
neat as ever. 

The class sat and watched. Miss Kirwan, 
looking round as she worked, noticed that the 
girls’ faces were losing their look of sulkiness. 
They began to whisper to each other. Honor 
Devine was specially busy in whispering. Smiles 
appeared, not derisive smiles of contempt, but 
the pleasant, sunny smiles which light up good- 
humoured faces. Honor Devine smiled most. 
Miss Kirwan was puzzled. She could scarcely 
suppose that mere admiration for her skill had 
changed the whole humour of the class. But 
she was very well satisfied. The rest of the 
lesson passed most agreeably. The girls were, 
apparently, eager to learn. They obediently did 
exactly what Miss Kirwan told them to do with 
the butter. 

Afterwards Honor Devine and another girl 
walked back with Miss Kirwan to the Keogh’s 
house. Honor attempted an apology for the 
early behaviour of the class. 

‘I hope now, miss,” she said, ‘ that we didn’t 
vex you. It was all a mistake we made and we 
were very sorry after when we seen it was a 
mistake.’ 

Miss Kirwan was gratified but still puzzled. 
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‘Perhaps,’ she said, ‘ you thought I couldn’t 
churn, and had no right to be there teaching you.’ 

‘It wasn’t that,’ said Honor. ‘ What would 
it matter whether you could churn or not? 
Weren’t you there to do it and how could you 
heip it if you didn’t know how? But you can 
churn, I’ll say that for you.’ 

‘If it wasn’t that,’ said Miss Kirwan, ‘ what 
was it? I could see yesterday that you didn’t 
like me, and to-day you behaved as if you hated 
me. Why was it?’ 

Honor Devine remained silent. It was the 
otter girl who answered. 

‘Maybe you didn’t know,’ she said, ‘ that 
Thady Keogh is Honor’s young man. It was 
the sight of you taking him away from her that 
made us mad. No nice girl, let alone a young 
lady like yourself, ought to do the like.’ 

It was Miss Kirwan’s turn to be indignant. 
She blushed hotly, and answered with angry 
protests. 

‘ How dare you say such a thing? How dare 
you think of ? I wouldn’t do a thing like that. 
I never wanted your Thady Keogh. You may 
keep him for yourselves. I have a young man 
of my own, so I have, and a much better one 
than Thady Keogh.’ 

‘I wouldn’t wonder now,’ said Honor, ‘ but 
your young man would be one that doesn’t touch 
the drink.’ 
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‘ He’s a teetotaller,’ said Miss Kirwan. 

‘ That’s just what I was thinking,’ said Honor, 
“when I seen you churning. Any one to look 
at you handling the dash would know that what- 
ever young man you got wouldn’t touch drink. 
Thady Keogh, poor fellow, does be a bit foolish 
at times, and we knew nightly that you’d never 
get him, however hard you might try.’ 

Miss Kirwan stopped in the middle of the road 
and stared in amazement first at Honor, then at 
the other girl. She was utterly unable to see 
any connexion between her love affairs, or Honor’s 
or anybody else’s and her skill in churning. She 
failed to understand why a complete and perfect 
dairymaid must necessarily marry a teetotaller ; 
why she should not go courting with a habitual 
drunkard if she chose. ‘The younger girl realized 
that she was genuinely puzzled. 

“ Maybe now,’ she said, ‘ the young lady doesn’t 
know the way it does be with them that spills 
milk out of the churn.’ 

‘ Sure she must know that,’ said Honor, ‘ hasn’t 
she been to a grand college and doesn’t she know 
all there is to know about churning and the 
like 2’ 

But Miss Kirwan did not know. Not even a 
technical school run by a Government Depart- 
ment teaches everything. It is an elementary 
piece of knowledge in the West of Ireland, but 
in scientific schools it is not generally taught or 
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even known, that if a girl splashes milk about 
when she is churning she will in the end marry 
a man given to drink. If she splashes much 
milk her husband will be a drunkard. Miss 
Kirwan splashed no milk at all, so it was evident 
to her class that she was destined to be the wife 
of a teetotaller and would certainly not succeed 
in taking Honor Devine’s young man from her, 
For Thady Keogh is ‘a bit foolish at times’, 
and takes more than is good for him on fairdays 
and festive occasions. 
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THIS is the true story of the Ballymoy poisoning 
case. 

It was sensational enough, for it very seldom 
happens that a whole regiment of a national army 
is poisoned. And it seems worth while to tell 
the story, because the newspapers got it all wrong 
at the time, and the Home Secretary, when ques- 
tioned in Parliament, gave most unsatisfactory 
answers. The poor man could not answer 
straightforwardly because he really did not know 
what happened. 

I know the facts, because my friend Dr. O’Grady 
wrote me a long letter giving me a full account 
of all that happened from start to finish. He 
knew all about it, as he knows all about every- 
thing in Ballymoy. But for his prompt and skil- 
ful aid Colonel Commandant O’Keefe, and the 
soldiers of his battalion, might actually have died 
instead of getting off with bad pains in their 
stomachs. 

The story begins with the arrival of Sir Theo- 
dore Mompsett, K.C., in Ballymoy. That was 
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in April. He rented the salmon fishing, and 
along with it the use of Ballymoy House at an 
absurdly low figure. He went there contrary to 
my advice and that of all his friends. The best 
I could do for him, when he would not listen 
to my warnings, was to give him a letter of 
introduction to Dr. O’Grady. This I did, and 
he had sense enough to use it. The two men 
became friends almost at once, and there was 
scarcely an evening which O’Grady did not spend 
at Ballymoy House with Sir Theodore. Some- 
times he dined there. Sometimes, if he had 
been kept late at work, he dropped in for a smoke 
and a drink at about ten or eleven o’clock. 

Sir Theodore left London immediately after 
the conclusion of the Pennyman forgery case, 
having secured the conviction of a little company 
of swindlers who had been scattering about the 
country some very neat imitations of Treasury 
notes. That trial finished on the 1oth of April 
and Sir Theodore was in Ballymoy on the 12th. 
He took with him two salmon rods, a good deal 
of fishing gear, his valet and his valet’s wife, who 
was an excellent cook. 

O’Grady was dining at Ballymoy House, when 
O’Keefe, the Commandant of the local battalion 
of the Republican army, called on Sir Theodore 
at the head of a sort of armed deputation. He 
was perfectly civil and indeed friendly ; but he 
got to business at once. He asked Sir Theodore 
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to pay over {50, that amount being due to the 
Irish Republic. He seemed a little uncertain as 
to whether it was Income Tax, Local Rates, 
Inhabited House Duty or an imitation of the 
French 'Taxe de Séjour, imposed on all strangers. 
The only thing that he was quite clear about was 
that the money had to be paid. 

Sir Theodore flatly declined to pay a penny, 
He is an obstinate man, and I do not think he 
quite realized what an important person Colonel- 
Commandant O’Keefe was. 

Q’Grady tried to enlighten him on that point. 

‘ You'd better pay up,’ he said. ‘ If you don't 
you'll simply have to leave the country, and that 
would be a pity when you’re catching salmon 
every day.’ 

‘ But,’ said Sir Theodore, ‘ it’s an utterly illegal 
damand.’ 

O’Grady shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ That’s where you score,’ he said. “ If it was 
really legal, like your English Income Tax, for 
instance, you’d have to pay the whole of it. 
Whereas now—well, I should think that if you 
call on O’Keefe privately to-morrow and give him 
thirty pounds he’ll hand you over a receipt in 
full and you’ll hear no more of the matter.’ 

‘It’s simply blackmail,’ said Sir Theodore, 
‘and I’m damned if I give him a penny.’ 

Nothing more happened for three days. Then 
Sir Theodore received a summons to appear 
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before a Republican Court ‘to show cause why 
he had not paid the assessment duly made on 
him under the Finance Act of the Irish Republic, 
1922, Section 4, Sub-section 8’. It was a beauti- 
ful document, very neatly written out. Sir Theo- 
dore showed it to O’Grady and said that he had 
never before seen so many legal phrases crammed 
into one short paper. 

‘But of course,’ he said, ‘I shan’t take any 
notice of it.’ 

‘If I were you,’ said O’Grady, ‘ I’d employ 
a solicitor to ret ent you. If you get a good 
man he'll make __; some sort of case for you, 
and anyhow he’ll be able to arrange for an appeal. 
That will postpone any unpleasantness for awhile.’ 

‘Tl do no such thing!’ said Sir Theodore. 
‘I shan’t take the slightest notice of this sum- 
mons. If it wasn’t a priceless document, con- 
sidered as a curiosity, I’d put it into the fire.’ 

‘That game of not recognizing the court is 
rather played out,’ said O’Grady. ‘ O’Keefe and 
his friends have been at it themselves for years, 
and they know how to deal with any one who 
tries it on.’ 

They did. The Republican Court sat, and 
when Sir Theodore put in no appearance he was 
fined for Contempt of Court. The fine was 
twenty pounds, which made seventy pounds 
altogether which he had to pay. Six of O’Keefe’s 
men walked up to Ballymoy House one night 
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and delivered the decision of the Court. They 
were all heavily armed, and by way of showing 
that the Irish Republic meant to collect its dues 
they fired off their revolvers outside the house 
for nearly twenty minutes. They killed two hens, 
wounded a sheep, and broke three panes of glass. 
O’Grady, who was there at the time, said they 
did not mean any harm and that the damage 
done was purely accidental. 

‘ All the same,’ he said, ‘I advise you to pay 
up. They may mean mischief next time.’ 

We now come to an important part of the 
story, and I think it better to quote the exact 
words of O’Grady’s letter to me. 


‘It seemed to me,’ he wrote, ‘that Sir Theodore began 
to weaken after that. He talked far less about blackmail and 
didn’t buck at all about not paying a penny. Next day he 
sent Sims, that’s the valet, over to London, with a letter to 
some firm of solicitors there. He did not tell me what was 
in the letter, but I took it for granted that he was making his 
will. That was the best thing for him to do if he really 
meant to refuse to pay up. But I could hardly believe that 
he’d be such a fool as that.’ 


Sims took the letter over to London, and 
brought back the answer, a large, bulky envelope 
which Sir Theodore locked up in a dispatch 
box. 

Meanwhile O’Keefe and his men were getting 
very impatient. They did not attempt to molest 
Sir Theodore physically but they kept on send- 
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ing him threatening notices of what would happen 
to him if he did not pay up. Sometimes these 
arrived by post, registered. Sometimes they were 
thrown into the house by open windows. Some- 
times they were nailed up on to the house during 
the night. One—a very lurid paper with a 
picture of a coffin on it—appeared unaccountably 
in Sir Theodore’s fly book. 

No man’s nerves will stand much of that kind 
of thing. Sir Theodore gave in. 

‘ I’m going to clear out of this infernal country,’ 
he said to O’Grady. ‘I shall pack up my bags 
and leave to-morrow by the early train.’ 

‘You'll not be able to do that,’ said O’Grady. 
‘ O’Keefe and his boys are watching for you, and 
they haven’t the least idea of letting you get off 
without paying.’ 

“ Do you mean to say that they’d have the nerve 
to prevent my getting into the train ?’ 

‘ They'd pull you out of it if you managed to 
get in without their noticing it.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Sir Theodore, ‘that there 
really is nothing for it but to pay up.’ 

‘ That’s what I advise,’ said O’Grady. ‘ It’s 
unpleasant, I know, but it’s better than being 
shot or kidnapped.’ 

Sir Theodore sighed. 

“Very well,’ he said, ‘ tell O’Keefe to call here 
to-night and I'll have the money for him.’ 

* He won’t expect the whole of it,’ said O’Grady 
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consolingly. ‘If he gets thirty-five pounds or 
forty pounds he’ll be jolly well pleased.’ 
O’Keefe paid his final visit to Ballymoy House 
that evening. Sir Theodore handed the whole 
sum demanded, counting out seventy one-pound 
Treasury notes. In return O’Keefe gave him a 
receipt and a kind of passport entitling him to 
travel anywhere he liked in Ireland and to leave 
the country by any route he chose. Sir Theodore 
took the early train from Ballymoy next morning, 
and crossed to Holyhead the following night. At 
that point he drops out of O’Grady’s story. 
For a week after Sir Theodore’s departure 
Colonel-Commandant O’ Keefe and his men spent 
money freely, chiefly in the shop of Mr. Timothy 
Doyle. Mr. Doyle is the proprietor of the Bally- 
moy Imperial Hotel, and he sells the best whisky 
obtainable in the neighbourhood. He is always 
glad to sell his whisky to any one who will pay 
for it, and he never asks where the money comes 
from. He knew nothing about Sir Theodore’s 
rates and taxes, for the Republican Courts do 
not publish their decrees, and O’Grady, though 
he is a friend of Doyle’s, never mentioned the 
matter. There was nothing to excite surprise 
about O’Keefe and his men having money to 
spend. From time to time they appeared to be 
quite rich, and it was much wiser not to ask 
questions about how they got their money. 5So 
long as it was spent in his shop Doyle took it 
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for granted that it represented arrears of pay or 
a Good Service Bonus, or some other legitimate 
source of income. 

At the end of a week Mr. Doyle was not so 
well pleased as he had been at first, though trade 
was still brisk. After ten days or so he became 
seriously troubled. Late one night he went to 
O’Grady’s house and told him the cause of his 
trouble. 

‘It’s rats,’ he said, ‘ and without I can get rid 
of them they’ll have me ate out of house and 
home. The destruction they’re doing is terrible. 
I was reckoning up last night and they have me 
robbed of thirty pounds’ worth already.’ 

‘Try a terrier,’ said O’Grady. 

‘ A terrier is no use against the like of them 
rats, said Doyle. ‘No more is a cat.’ 

‘ You’d better poison them,’ said O’Grady. 
* There’ll be a nasty smell afterwards ; but I dare 
say you won’t mind that.’ 

‘ It was poison I was thinking of myself,’ said 
Doyle, ‘and I’d be thankful if you’d give me some.’ 

‘I don’t see why I should give it to you,’ 
said O’Grady. ‘ Your shop is filled up with rat 
poison. I saw dozens of packets of it on your 
shelves the last day I was there.’ 

‘ That poison is no good,’ said Doyle. ‘ Look 
at it.’ 

He pulled a packet out of his pocket and 
handed it to Dr. O’Grady. 
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‘You see what it says,’ he said. ‘ “‘ Harmless 
to all domestic animals.” My notion is that if 
it wouldn’t hurt a domestic animal it would do 
very little harm to a rat.’ 

* Well,’ said O’Grady, ‘ I'll give you something 
if you like that will kill a dog or a cat, or for the 
matter of that, a pig. But don’t blame me if 
your place is strewn with corpses afterwards.’ 

‘Would it kill a man?’ said Doyle. 

‘What I’m going to give you,’ said O’Grady, 
“would kill a whole army of men if they took 
enough of it. I don’t say you’d actually die, 
Doyle, if you licked your fingers after handling 
it. But a mighty small dose would double you 
up with pain half an hour after you swallowed 
It.’ 

‘ That’s the stuff for me,’ said Doyle. 

He spoke vindictively. It was plain that he 
really hated the rats which had been preying on 
him. 

‘Well,’ said O’Grady, ‘ be careful what you 
do with it.’ 

Doyle was careful. Considering that he was 
unused to handling dangerous drugs, he managed 
exceedingly well. Not a dog or cat or hen in 
the whole town suffered, and if any rats died, 
their friends must have buried them secretly, for 
no corpses were seen or smelt. 

But O’Grady found out what happened to the 
poison. He was on his way home late one night 
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from a midwifery case in a remote cottage, when 
he heard groaning in a field at the side of the 
road. He jumped off his bicycle, took his lamp 
with him, and climbed the loose stone wall into 
the field. There he found Colonel-Commandant 
O’Keefe and the entire Ballymoy battalion of the 
Republican army lying about on the ground 
writhing in agony. Among them were four 
empty whisky bottles. O’Grady worked hard 
with a stomach-pump and various emetics for 
about an hour. The scene afterwards was a 
most disgusting one. Nobody actually died, but 
the battalion was a miserable spectacle when it 
straggled into Ballymoy. The men’s faces were 
blueish grey and their legs were trembling under 
them. They could not have looked worse if they 
had been engaged in a battle with enemies who 
defended themselves. 

It was three o'clock in the morning when 
O’Grady saw the last of them into his house. 
Then he went straight round to the Imperial 
Hotel and knocked up Doyle. 

‘Doyle,’ he said, ‘ what the devil do you mean 
by poisoning O’Keefe and his men ?’ 

‘Are they dead?’ said Doyle. 

‘They are not; but they very well might be. 
If you’d put the least taste more of the stuff 
into that whisky I couldn’t have saved them.’ 

‘If they were dead,’ said Doyle, ‘ it’d be no 
more than they deserve. But maybe it’s as well 
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they’re not. There might have been trouble 
after.’ 

‘There will be trouble,’ said O’Grady. 
‘ O’Keefe has been twisted into knots with pains 
in his stomach, and he’s not the man to put up 
with that without trying to find out who did it 
to him.’ 

“He deserved what he got,’ said Doyle, vin- 
dictively. 

“I’m sure he did,’ said O’Grady. ‘In fact, 
if you'd finished him off altogether it would 
have been no loss to the country. But I wish 
you'd tell me why you did it.’ 

“I did it,’ said Doyle, ‘ because he passed bad 
notes on me, forty of them, no less. Look here 
now, doctor, did any one ever see the like of 
them ?’ 

He produced a cash-box, and took from it a 
bundle of notes, which he handed to O’Grady. 
They were clever forgeries, so clever that O’Grady 
would have supposed them genuine. They had 
completely deceived Doyle, who did not so much 
as suspect them till they were returned to him 
from his bank. 

‘And there isn’t a day passes,’ said Doyle, 
‘but O’Keefe or some of those young fellows of 
his are here with more of them same notes, ask- 
ing for whisky.’ 

‘Why didn’t you refuse to take them?’ 

‘It would be as much as my life’s worth to 
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refuse whatever money O’Keefe might offer me. 
But I did better than that. It was whisky they 
wanted, and it was whisky they got.’ 

‘ Well,’ said O’Grady, ‘ Pll do my best to make 
out that it was alcoholic poisoning if there’s any 
kind of inquiry. But I may not be able to 
convince people. The symptoms are entirely 
different.’ 

There was an inquiry, and a newspaper fuss, 
and a lot of questions asked in Parliament by 
earnest Liberals who wanted to make out that 
it was Orangemen from Belfast who had done 
it. But nothing was ever brought home to Doyle, 
and public opinion settled down in the end to 
the belief that O’Keefe and his men must have 
been eating tinned salmon. 

When the whole business was over, O’Grady 
wrote me the long letter from which I have 
already quoted, giving me a complete statement 
of the facts as far as he knew them. 


‘I wish,’ he wrote on a postcard, ‘ that you’d show this 
letter to Sir Theodore next time you see him, and let me know 
what he says. I’d like to have his private opinion of the 
whole affair.’ 


I carried the letter about in my pocket until 
I met Sir Theodore at luncheon one day in the 
club. I showed it to him in a quiet corner of 
the smoking-room. 
‘When you’re writing to O’Grady,’ he said, 
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‘ask him if he remembers the Pennyman forgery 
case. You recollect it, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ Isaid. ‘ You prosecuted, and the forgers 
got ten years each.’ 

‘ Wilkinson and Parke were the solicitors who 
instructed me,’ said Sir Theodore, ‘ and you can 
tell O’Grady that when I wrote to them from 
Ballymoy it wasn’t to give them an order to make 
my will for me. The fact is,’ here he sank his 
voice to a whisper, ‘they accumulated quite a 
large collection of the forged notes, and as they 
were no use after the trial, I asked them to send 
them over to Ireland to me. I’m sorry Doyle 
got stuck with them. He seemed a decent sort 
of blackguard, but he got his own back in the 
end.’ 

Sir Theodore smiled. 

*‘ Just show me O’Grady’s letter again,’ he said. 

He re-read the description of the scene in the 
field, and O’Grady’s operations with the stomach 
pump and emetics. Then he chuckled with 
malignant glee. 
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I BELIEVE Thompson, Theophilus Thompson, to 
be a good husband and a kind father. I know 
that he is a respectable citizen and a charitable 
man. I have always heard that he is an excellent 
man of business. Yet I would rather spend an 
hour standing in a queue than half an hour talk- 
ing to Thompson, and I am not singular. I 
notice that most other men escape from Thompson 
if they can. In the club he often has one whole 
end of the smoking-room to himself while the 
rest of us pack together round the other fire. 

My wife reproaches me for my treatment of 
Thompson. She says that I am rude to him, 
and that my manner, when he comes near me, 
is offensive. Well, she will admit in the future, 
I hope, that rudeness is sometimes a legitimate 
form of self-defence. She had an experience 
yesterday which showed her the sort of man 
Thompson really is. 

It was a fine evening, and after getting back 
from my office I put in an hour’s work in the 
garden, trenching up a piece of ground for sweet 
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peas. Thompson happened to be passing along 
the road and saw me. He came through the 
gate at once and sat down on the wheelbarrow. 

‘ Next week,’ he said, ‘ we shall get back to 
summer time. You'll like having an hour extra 
in your garden, won’t you ?’ 

I dug hard and made no answer whatever. 
Silence is the best defence against Thompson ; 
but it is not a good defence. It seldom stops 
him. 

‘T’ve often wondered,’ he said, ‘ what happens 
to that hour, the one we lose when the change 
is made from winter time to summer time. Is 
life that much shorter? Of course, I know that 
we gain it again in autumn when we put the 
clocks back; but in the meanwhile—suppose I 
die in April, just after we’ve lost that hour, shall 
I have lived that much less? You see [ shall 
have lost an hour, and if I don’t survive till 
October 

I was incautious enough to put down my spade 
and reply to Thompson. 

‘ The whole point about summer time,’ I said, 

‘Is that we gain an hour.’ 
‘Qh, no,’ said Thompson patiently. ‘ Lose it. 
If you put the clock on 

‘We put it back,’ I said. Then I remembered 
that Thompson was right about the clock. We 
do put it on for summer time. But I was not 
going to give in. 
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‘Whether we put the clock on or back,’ I 
said, ‘ doesn’t matter. The point is that the day 
is an hour longer, therefore we gain an hour. 
Hang it all, Thompson, you must see that.’ 

‘We lose an hour,’ said Thompson. ‘ Look 
at it this way. Supposing you work out your 
income at so much an hour, the way you see 
millionaires’ incomes calculated sometimes in the 
papers, you'd lose, or to be accurate, the million- 
aire would lose, one hour’s income on March 30. 
Now what happens to that money? That’s the 
same thing as asking what happens to the hour, 
which was my original question.’ 

‘I should think,’ I said, ‘ that it gets added to 
the National Debt.’ 

It was at this point that my wife came out, 
smiling, and said she was pleased to see Thomp- 
son. She will never be pleased to see him again, 
which is a comfort to me. 

‘ We have just been discussing a most interest- 
ing subject,’ said Thompson, ‘the question of 
what happens to the hour which we lose when 
the change of time is made. I can perhaps illus- 
trate the point best by supposing that you cross 
the Atlantic in an aeroplane 

‘I should love to,’ said my wife. 

‘ ‘When you landed in New York,’ said Thomp- 
son, ‘ supposing the journey to occupy forty-eight 
hours, you’d find that your watch was ten hours 
fast; that is to say, you would have lost the 
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greater part of a day, a waking day. To put it 
in another way, you’d have missed both your 
breakfast and luncheon for one day.’ 

‘You’d have to lunch on the aeroplane,’ said 
my wife, ‘if the journey took forty-eight hours. 
You couldn’t do without food all the time.’ 

‘ Perhaps if I state it this way,’ said Thompson, 
‘you'll see the point more easily. If you went 
round the world in a ship sailing east all the 
time you'd gain twenty-four hours. That is to 
say that, at some time in the course of the journey, 
you'd have to skip a Thursday or a Sunday. It 
wouldn’t matter what day you skipped.’ 

‘Surely,’ said my wife, ‘ you’d lose that day.’ 

‘No,’ said Thompson. ‘If you went west- 
wards all the time and had two Thursdays you’d 
lose a day. It’s exactly like that hour of summer 
time. Now the question is what happens to that 
day or that ten hours? or the hour we're going 
to lose next week? Where are they? It’s a 
very curious point.’ 

My wife simply shirked the issue. ‘If you 
could do without breakfast and luncheon once a 
week,’ she said, ‘ or skip a whole day, it would 
be a great economy. I suppose your incomes 
would remain the same.’ 

‘ According to Thompson,’ I said, ‘ your income 
from investments would be enormously increased. 
If you went round the world fast enough and kept 
on doing it you could easily work up to three 
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half-yearly dividends per annum instead of two. 
If you travelled east, of course.’ 

‘West,’ said Thompson. ‘ Going east you’d 
be gaining days, that is lengthening the period 
between payment of dividends. It’s just that 
question of the hour of summer time put in another 
form.’ 

I went into the house at that point. 

My wife, who used to think it right to be 
civil to Thompson, stayed with him. She did 
not get away from him until nearly nine o’clock, 
and then complained of a headache. I asked her 
whether she had gained or lost the three hours 
she spent with Thompson. 
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JENKINSON is an old friend of mine, and I like 
him, in spite of the fact that he is the most rigidly 
respectable man I know. His way of carrying 
round the offertory bag on Sundays in the parish 
church ts an object-lesson in the heights to which 
virtue can rise. Mrs. Jenkinson, who is also a 
friend of mine, is more human. She and Jenkin- 
son have three sons serving, so she cannot be much 
less than fifty years old; but she still has a twink- 
ling eye. I sometimes fancy that she laughs a little 
at Jenkinson, a thing I should never dare to do. 
One evening last October I dropped in to 
smoke a pipe with Jenkinson. We discussed 
the war news, which was extraordinarily good. 
I was elated and inclined to buck a bit. Jenkin- 
son maintained a calm and judicial mind. He 
seriously irritated me by discussing the prospects 
of the campaign in June 1919. My view was 
that there would be no campaigning in June 1919. 
Soon after ten o’clock, when Mrs. Jenkinson had 
gone to bed, I got the surprise of my life. Jenkin- 
son took me by the arm and led me down to the 
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basement of the house. We passed through a 
pantry and a kitchen. Then Jenkinson unlocked 
what looked like the door of a large cupboard 
under the back stairs. He invited me to look 
in. By the light of a candle which he gave me 
I saw, lying all by itself on a shelf, a bottle of 
champagne. I should never have suspected Jen- 
kinson of owning a bottle of champagne. Port 
would not have surprised me. Beer, I knew, he 
used to drink in moderate quantities before the 
war. But champagne ! 

‘'That’s the only one left,’ he said. ‘I had 
eight ; but the others—I rather wasted the others. 
I recognize that now. I used to get out a bottle 
when one of the boys came home on leave. I 
opened one after the Battle of Jutland. One 
went after the German retreat on the Somme. 
And there were other times. I’m sorry now. I 
wish I had the whole eight left. I say, I want 
you to come round the night peace is declared. 
You and [ and the wife will drink that bottle. 
It isn’t really enough for three; but 

‘ It’s quite enough for three respectable middle- 
aged people,’ I said. ‘ You don’t want to get 
drunk, Jenkinson, do you?’ 

‘Not drunk,’ said Jenkinson. ‘ Certainly not 
drunk, but I’d like * he paused, sighed, and 
went on ‘ one bottle is not enough ’. 

Feeling as he did it was certainly generous of 
Jenkinson to invite me. One bottle, though 
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insufficient for three, might have worked the 
effect he wanted on two people. I promised that 
I should consider myself engaged for the evening 
of the declaration of peace. 

The day came, that unforgettable 11th of 
November, on which the news reached us of the 
final surrender of the German Empire. By the 
worst of bad luck I happened to be out in the 
country at the time. I am a doctor by trade, 
and patients in the agonies of ‘ flu’ expect their 
doctor to attend to them even though empires 
fall, Thus I missed the sight of the first fine 
rapture with which our town received the news. 
I did not get home till 6 p.m., an hour at which 
people had stopped to take breath before start- 
ing again for the evening. I found a telephone 
message waiting for me, carefully taken down by 
my servant. It was from Jenkinson. ‘ Engage- 
ment off,’ I read. ‘ Don’t come round. Am not 
having any celebration.’ 

I was dreadfully upset. The idea occurred to 
me that the Jenkinsons had heard that one of 
their boys had been killed at the last moment. 
I could not think of anything else which would 
have put Jenkinson off. He was desperately keen 
on opening that bottle of champagne. 

Well, they are old friends of mine. I did what 
I believed to be the right thing. I went round 
to their house to offer my sympathy. Mrs. Jen- 
kinson met me at the — The sight of her face 
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cheered me at once. I had never seen her eyes 
so twinkly as they were then. Whatever else 
had happened the boys were all right. 

‘I’m so glad you’ve come,’ she said. ‘ The 
poor old dear is in a most frightful state.’ 

I knew that she meant Jenkinson when she 
said ‘the poor old dear’. 

‘ All the same, it’s rather funny,’ she went on, 
‘though I shouldn’t like to tell him so. When 
the news came in he went stark mad. He dashed 
in from the office to tell me. Before I could get 
on my hat and coat he was out again. I went 
after him, of course. I caught sight of him in 
the middle of High-street. If I hadn’t seen it I 
wouldn’t have believed it, and I don’t expect you 
will. He was standing on top of a cab waving 
a bottle of champagne round his head and sing- 
ing “ Rule Britannia ’’.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ I said, ‘ he must have drunk 
the whole bottle before he started.’ 

“He hadn’t drunk a drop of it,’ said Mrs. 
Jenkinson, ‘ and never will.’ She giggled help- 
lessly. “He smashed the bottle against the rail 
on the top of the cab. That’s why he’s so fright- 
fully depressed.’ 

I went home at once and fetched my one bottle 
of whisky, pre-war whisky, which I had hoarded 
for years. We found a syphon of soda-water. 
Jenkinson cheered up a little before the end of 
the evening. 
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Dick Manony—Colonel Mahony of the Con- 
naught Lancers—looked round him with satis- 
faction. He had every reason to be pleased with 
his surroundings. The smooth white cloth on 
the breakfast-table, the shining silver, the vases 
of fresh flowers, the background of dark walls 
and old portraits, the carpet under his feet—all 
these appealed to his sense of what was beautiful 
and fitting. In front of him was a plate of bacon 
and eggs—TIrish bacon and fresh eggs. At his 
elbow was a dish of hot scones and a rack of toast. 
On the side table behind him were covered dishes 
and a cold ham. After two years abroad the 
abundance of a home breakfast was delightful. 

The windows of the room were wide open, and 
beyond them lay the lawn, green as only an Irish 
lawn ever is. The soft warm air of a southern 
Irish summer filled the room, laden with the 
scent of limes and many flowers. After the 
baked streets of Budapest and the brown plains 
of Hungary, this was paradise. 

Susie Graydon, Dick Mahony’s sister, sat at 
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the end of the table. Her husband had not yet 
come in to breakfast. 

‘ After all, Susie,’ said Dick, ‘ you may grumble 
and grouse as you like, but there’s nothing in the 
whole world equal to this.’ 

Susie sighed. As a member of the Inter- 
Allied Mission of Control, Dick had spent two 
years in various capitals of Europe, seeing to it 
that Germans, Austrians, Hungarians and the 
rest of the old foes did not get ready for another 
war. Susie had spent these same two years in 
Ireland. She was not sure that it was the 
pleasantest place in the world to live. 

‘If you’d been living in stuffy hotels,’ said 
Dick, ‘ and getting nothing for breakfast except 
a tablespoonful of coffee and a jug of whipped 
cream, you'd know better than to grumble about 
Ireland, even if politics are a bit thick sometimes.’ 

It was the memory of the Hungarian breakfast 
which lingered unpleasantly in his mind. He 
had always resented the whipped cream. 

Then Dermod Graydon walked into the room. 
He carried a scrap of dirty paper between his 
finger and thumb, holding it stiffly in front of 
him at arm’s length, as if it had an offensive smell 
or was laden with the germs of an infectious 
disease. He was just in time to hear the end of 
his brother-in-law’s eulogy of Ireland. 

‘When you’ve been here a week,’ he said, 
* you'll be jolly glad to go back to Jugo-Slovakia.’ 
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Budapest is not in Jugo-, Czechko-, or any 
other Slovakia, but Dick had more sense than 
to try to teach his brother-in-law geography. 

“Look at that!’ said Dermod. 

He laid the dirty paper on the table in front 
of Dick. 

‘Would even an Albanian brigand do a thing 
like that ?’ he said. 

Dick picked up the paper and read it. 


‘ Rialtas Sealadac na hetreann. Your motor car has been 
feewts commandered for the service of the State -—JOHN COYNE, 
Chief of Staff, I.R.A.’ 


‘ Recuis,’ evidently an attempt at requisitioned, 
had been scratched out. Coyne, though Chief 
of the Staff, was evidently doubtful about the 
spelling. Even ‘commandered’ had not turned 
out right, lacking one of the e’s which it usually 
has. 

‘Johnny Coyne,’ said Dermod with fierce con- 
tempt, ‘is a fellow that six months ago was 
cleaning my boots and knives. I found that 
precious document nailed up on the door of the 
garage, and the car was gone. They’ve probably 
got it in the barracks at Ballymure, and I paid 
eight hundred pounds for it three months ago.’ 

‘I’d never have thought it of Johnny Coyne,’ 
said Susie. ‘ He was always such a civil boy.’ 

Dermod was at the side table cutting ham. 
He had six or seven slices on his plate when he 
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sat down to the table. The loss of his car had 
not spoiled his appetite. Even if his house had 
been burned down and he had been driven out 
on to the road he would have dined heartily in 
the first decent hotel he came to in his flight. 
He would also have cursed. He cursed while 
he ate his ham, muttering imprecations with 
his mouth full. If his wishes had been effective, 
society in hell would have been of a mixed kind 
that morning. The whole English Cabinet would 
have been there, all Irish leaders, alive and dead, 
the editors of nearly every daily paper, and, of 
course, Johnny Coyne. 

‘Johnny seems to have got a bit bogged over 
his spelling,’ said Susie, who had the paper in 
her hand. ‘ You’d expect a Staff Officer to 
make a better attempt at ‘‘ commandeered.” ’ 

‘A damned ignorant savage,’ said Dermod. 
‘I’m surprised that he can even write his name.’ 

‘ Lots of Staff Officers are shaky about spell- 
ing,’ said Dick. ‘I’m never quite sure myself 
how many g’s there are in “‘ agreement.” ’ 

Dermod then cursed the Irish system of edu- 
cation, more because of what it did teach than 
for its failure to teach spelling. 

‘ And after all,’ Dick went on soothingly, ‘ our 
friend, Coyne, knows two languages, which 1s 
more than you do, Dermod. I suppose that’s 
Irish at the top of the paper?’ 

‘Johnny Coyne knows no more Irish than I 
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do,’ said Dermod. ‘ He copied that stuff straight 
off a postage stamp. I don’t suppose he has the 
faintest idea what it means.’ 

After breakfast Dermod’s temper improved 
slightly. He became almost normal when he had 
smoked his first pipe, but he was still liable to 
sudden outbursts of blasphemy. Dick, walking 
round the stables with him, suggested that it 
might be possible to get the car back. 

‘What about the police ?’ he said. 

‘You'd better have stayed in Budapest if 
that’s all you know about Ireland,’ said Dermod. 
‘There are no police now—haven’t been for the 
last eighteen months. Those that weren’t shot 
have cleared out of the country.’ 

Then Dermod gave his brother-in-law a short, 
vividly-worded account of the present state of 
Ireland. Dick, picking his way carefully among 
the adjectives, gathered that the more ardent 
Irish had taken to fighting each other now that 
there were no longer any police or English soldiers 
in the country. 

‘Free Staters and Republicans? Is that what 
you call them ?’ said Dick. 

‘'That’s what they call themselves,’ said Der- 
mod. ‘I call them blackguards and _ super- 
blackguards.’ 

‘And which side is Johnny Coyne on ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Dermod, ‘and I don’t 
care. Probably on both. One to-day and the 
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other to-morrow. That’s the way with most of 
them.’ 

‘ If we knew which side he was on,’ said Dick, 
‘we might get the other fellows to go for him 
and take away the car. I suppose they’d do it 
for a ten-pound-note ? ’ 

‘'They’d keep it themselves if they did,’ said 
Dermod, ‘and Id be no better off. So that 
plan’s a washout.’ 

Dick was rebuffed and went away. At lunch- 
time, having spent several hours in quiet thought, 
he attacked the subject again. 

‘Suppose now, Dermod, you had your car 
bac , 

‘There’s no earthly use supposing that. I 
can’t get it.’ 

‘ But suppose you did, what would you do with 
it? Wouldn’t it just be taken from you again ?’ 

“If I had it back,’ said Dermod, ‘ I wouldn’t 
be fool enough to keep it here. I’d drive it 
straight up to Dublin and ship it to Holyhead. 
That’s what I’d have done months ago if I hadn’t 
been a damned fool.’ 

* Dick, dear,’ said Susie after lunch, ‘I wish 
you wouldn’t talk any more about that car. It 
only makes poor Dermod worse. He’s always 
dreadfully irritable when these things happen.’ 

Dick had taken possession of Johnny Coyne’s 
ill-spelt note. He took it from his pocket and 
spread it out in front of Susie. 
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“I suppose that stuff at the top of the paper 
really is Irish,’ he said. 

“I expect so,’ said Susie. ‘ It’s what’s printed 
on all the postage stamps anyway.’ 

* Tell me,’ said Dick, ‘ did any of your servants 
know that Coyne fellow really well?’ 

‘They all knew him, of course,’ said Susie. 
* He used to be in and out of the house constantly 
doing odd jobs.’ 

‘Td like to have a talk with one of them,’ 
said Dick. ‘Which would you say is_ the 
most intelligent and trustworthy ? What about 
Jeffares ?’ 

Jeffares was the butler, entirely trustworthy, 
but, according to Susie’s report, lacking in general 
intelligence. She recommended Jessie McNiece, 
her own maid. 

‘ Jessie’s a bright girl,’ she said, ‘ who takes 
an interest in things, and has had a flirtation with 
every man about the place under forty. I think 
you can depend on her. Her father’s an Orange- 
man from Ballymena, or some place like that, 
up in the north.’ 

‘ I'd like to have a chat with Jessie,’ said Dick. 
‘I suppose she won’t want to flirt with me?’ 

‘She will if you give her the least encourage- 
ment,’ said Susie. 

‘Well,’ said Dick, ‘I must risk that.’ 

¢ * * * 
At half-past five that afternoon Dermod and 
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Susie were sitting under the lime tree on the 
lawn with the tea-table between them. Dick 
Mahony was not there. They were speculating 
mildly about what had happened to him when 
they heard the hoot of a motor at the avenue 
gate. 

A few minutes later the car swept towards the 
house. It was Dermod’s car. Dick was driving 
it. He jumped out of it when he saw the Gray- 
dons on the lawn. Dermod and Susie leaped 
from their chairs and ran to meet him. 

‘'You’ve got the car!’ shouted Dermod. 

‘There she is for you,’ said Dick; ‘ safe and 
sound: but I don’t think you'll be able to keep 
her here for long.’ 

‘Tl drive up to Dublin to-night,’ said Dermod. 
‘ How the devil did you get her back ?’ 

‘And Dick,’ said Susie, ‘ where on earth did 
you get that hat?’ 

It was a sufficiently remarkable hat. A greyish- 
green, soft felt hat with the brim looped up at 
one side. Dick took it off and looked at it 
admiringly. 

‘It belongs to the butcher boy,’ he said. 
‘Jessie borrowed it for me when he came this 
afternoon with the meat. ‘The way the brim 1s 
looped up shows that I’m a Brigadier-General 
in one of the Irish armies. Jessie knew all about 
that and fixed it up for me. She’s an invaluable 
girl, that maid of yours. Just look here.’ 
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With a sweep of his hand he pulled a wisp of 
his hair sideways over his forehead. It had been 
carefully oiled and stayed where he put it, the 
end of it just touching his right eyebrow. 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘is what’s called the ‘‘ Sinn 
Fein quiff’’. Only the out-and-out whole- 
hoggers wear their hair that way, so Jessie says, 
and she appears to know. She’s a tip-top hair- 
dresser, Susie.’ 

‘She’s the best maid I ever had at doing my 
hair,’ said Susie. 

‘I wish you’d tell me how you got the car,’ 
said Dermod. 

‘I am telling you,’ said Dick. ‘ My hat and 
coiffeur—that’s the right word, isn’t it, Susie? 
—are part of the story. Just look at my coat.’ 

_He—was wearing a Norfolk jacket, greyish- 
green like the hat, a good deal frayed about the 
cuffs and badly stained in front. 

‘ That belongs to one of your gardeners,’ said 
Dick. ‘ Jessie offered to take the stains out of 
it for him. He’s rather a friend of hers.’ 

‘ They all are,’ said Susie. 

‘ She lent it to me for the afternoon,’ said Dick. 
‘It’s a most patriotic kind of coat. I’m not at 
all sure it isn’t uniform. Anyhow the man who 
owns it is going off with a flying column next 
week. That’s why he wants the stains removed. 

‘Go on about the car,’ said Dermod. ‘I 
don’t see how dressing up helped you.’ 
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‘ Arrayed as you see me now,’ said Dick, ‘ and 
with my “ quiff”’ pulled well out under my hat 
so that every one could see it, I walked into 
Ballymure. I expected to find our friend Coyne 
in the barracks, and I was perfectly nght. ‘The 
car was standing in front of what used to be the 
officers’ mess, and Coyne inside. There was a 
kind of sentry fellow lounging about with a 
cigarette in his mouth, I don’t know the Insh 
for “‘ Attention’’, so I said “ Harrum hup!” 
an international phrase used by drill sergeants 
everywhere, whatever language they or their 
men speak. That made the sentry jump, and 
he showed me in to where Johnny Coyne was 
without asking any questions. By the way, 
Johnny 1s quite a decent fellow, much more 
inclined to be friendly than most Staff Officers.’ 

‘I always said he had good manners,’ said 
Susie. 

‘ He gave me a drink,’ said Dick, ‘ and offered 
to take me out for a joy ride in the car. He 
said he was waiting for two young ladies to join 
him and that I might sit in the back with one 
of them if I liked—a telegraph clerk, and quite 
good-looking. I saw her afterwards.’ 

‘ Who the devil did he think you were ?’ said 
Dermod. 

‘I don’t know who he thought I was,’ said 
Dick. ‘ What I told him was that I was an 
etteremi, which impressed him tremendously. 
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Jessie told me that he didn’t know six words of 
Irish, so I felt perfectly safe.’ 

* But is that Irish ?’ said Susie, doubtfully. 

‘Certainly not,’ said Dick. ‘It’s Hungarian 
for a dining-room. It was written up over the 
door of the restaurant in the hotel I stayed at 
in Budapest, and as I read it two or three times 
every day while I was there, I remember it 
pretty well. Then I told him I had come for 
the car, and gave him a letter authorizing and 
commanding him to hand it over to me. I 
thought you’d like to see that letter so I kept 
a copy. Here it 1s.’ 

He handed over a sheet of notepaper to Der- 
mod. At the top of it were the words which 
Johnny Coyne put on his original notice of the 
theft of the motor-car. They were recognizably 
and plainly Irish. Next came, ‘ A chara.’ 

‘Jessie told me,’ said Dick, ‘that letters in 
Irish always begin that way, so I put the 
words in just to reassure Coyne. The rest of 
it 





‘The rest of it looks to me like gibberish,’ 
said Dermod. 

‘It does,’ said Dick. ‘ But as a matter of 
fact it’s perfectly good Hungarian, though it’s a 
little disjointed, and doesn’t mean exactly what 
I told Johnny Coyne it did. The first three 
words, Kir dohdny jévedék are the name of a 
cigarette that I used to smoke. The next bit 
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is a sort of prayer, I think. It’s stuck up in all 
the tram-cars in Budapest, and ends in ‘‘ Amen ”’. 
But I left that out for fear of exciting suspicion. 
After that I put in the words for “‘ Opera box ”’, 
“Turkish bath”’, the name of a rather nice 
white wine, and a few more things that every 
fellow gets to know. I was afraid the letter was 
a bit short, but I knew no more Hungarian and 
I didn’t like to repeat myself. However, it was 
all right. Johnny Coyne read it through three 
times with the deepest respect, trying to look 
as if he understood every word of it. Then he 
handed me over the motor-car. I felt quite 
sorry for him and the two girls, who turned up 
just as I was driving off.’ 

‘Well, I’m damned,’ said Dermod. 

‘If I were you,’ said Dick, ‘ I’d ship that car 
off to England at once. Johnny Coyne kept my 
letter, and I expect he'll send it up to Dublin 
when he writes his report of the affair. I don’t 
suppose any one there will be able to read it, 
but they may know that it isn’t Irish.’ 

‘I’m inclined to think,’ said Dermod, ‘ that 
I’d better ship you off as well as the car. This 
won't be a healthy place for you when Johnny 
Coyne finds out what you’ve done.’ 

-* Well,’ said Dick, ‘I'll be sorry to leave 
you and Susie, but perhaps I say, what 


about that girl, Jessie? Won’t they suspect 
her ?? 
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‘ Jessie must stay where she is,’ said Susie. 
‘I can’t spare a girl who’s so good at hairdressing. 
I’m thinking of taking to a “ Sinn Fein quiff” 
myself, It’s rather becoming to you, Dick.’ 
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* DARLINGEST TEDDY,— 

Just fancy! we’ve actually begun to buy the trousseau. 
Mother said it was better not to leave everything to a rush 
at the last minute so we went to Debenham and Freebody’s 
to-day to inquire about But there! I know clothes 
bore you so I won’t go on. Only I must just give you a 
message from Mother, which is most important. You re- 
member that embroidered shawl you sent her for Christmas 
which you said was the kind worn by princesses and peasant 
women or somebody in Megalia! Well, could you get some 
more, not shawls of course but embroidery, longish stripes, 
either red or black, that would do for the front of a tea gown. 
You know the sort of thing. Mother says you may spend 
up to five pounds if you see anything really nice and Dad 
will send you a cheque as soon as we know how much. I’m 
sure you'll get something lovely for that for things are so 
cheap in Megalia. 

‘The calendar I keep on my desk is beginning to look 
lovely ; so many days are crossed off in red ink and blue 
pencil so as to know they are really gone. Now there are 
only thirty-one days before you leave Megalia and only 
thirty-six before you arrive in London and I see you again. 
Oh Teddy, belovedest——’ 


The rest of the letter has no interest for the 
general public; though it was deeply thrilling 
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to Edmund Collis, second secretary to H.B.M.’s 
Legation in Mensor. Mensor, as every one 
ought to know, is the capital of Megalia, one of 
the minor Balkan states. 

Edmund Collis, having read the latter part of 
the letter three times, went down to the Imperial 
State Bank in which he kept his money and drew 
out the equivalent of £5 in Megalian gulden. 
The exchange at that moment was 10,000 to the 
pound, so he received 50,000 gulden. After 
filling all his pockets, he was obliged to wrap up 
the last 10,000 in a sheet of brown paper, kindly 
provided by the bankers, and to carry them in 
his hand. 

Then he called on Mrs. Beaton, the wife of 
the commercial secretary of the Legation, and 
told her about the commission which Margory 
had given him. He was a little nervous about 
buying embroidery for a tea gown by himself. 
Mrs. Beaton rather liked the job and said she 
knew exactly the shop to go to. She succeeded 
in buying eight long strips of embroidery, all 
of them good pieces of the beautiful needlework 
done by the peasants of Megalia. The price of 
the eight came to rather over the 50,000, but 
Mrs. Beaton was a vigorous and determined 
woman. She beat the shopkeeper down and 
spent rather less than the 5. 

Collis was greatly pleased. He packed the 
embroidery into a neat parcel and dispatched it 
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in the Legation bag by the hands of the Foreign 
Office courier addressed to Miss Marjory Gros- 
venor. He also wrote a long letter. 


“My DEAREST AND SWEETEST MaArcory,—’ 


But the letters of lovers ought not to be 
published. They give occasion for blasphemy 
to the irreverent and they are seldom models of 
literary style. ‘The only part of the letter which 
concerned any one except Margory herself was 
a request that she should regard the embroidery 
as a present; a sort of preliminary gift of the 
bridegroom to the bride. There was no need 
to send a cheque in payment for it. 

Five days later—Megalia is a long way off and 
eastern European trains are slow—the embroidery 
and the letter reached Margory. She read the 
letter while her mother examined the embroidery. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Grosvenor. ‘ This 1s 
perfectly lovely. You couldn’t have bought any- 
thing like it in London for less than fifteen pounds. 
How much did Eddy spend ?’ 

‘Just what you told him,’ said Margory, 
‘exactly five pounds.’ 

‘Tl give you a cheque at once,’ said Mr. 
Grosvenor. 

He was a business man, very strict and par- 
ticular in his dealings with money. He never 
kept any one waiting a single day for a payment 
which was due. He disliked and despised people 
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who are not as accurate and careful as he is. 
Directly he had finished his breakfast he wrote 
the cheque and handed it over to Margory. 

In due time, five days later, the cheque, enclosed 
in a long letter from Margory, reached Collis in 
the Legation at Mensor. He was a little vexed 
at being paid for the embroidery which he would 
have liked to have given as a present. But he under- 
stood Mrs. Grosvenor’s feelings. After all Mrs. 
Grosvenor had ordered the embroidery and her 
husband naturally wished to pay for it. 

He took the cheque down to the Imperial 
State Bank and cashed it. 

Just at that time Eastern Europe was in a state 
of ill-suppressed excitement and rumours of war 
were in the air. The Czechs were threatening 
the Hungarians for not doing something which 
the Hungarians declared to be impossible. The 
Roumanians had shot a Bulgarian sheep—some 
reports said a Bulgarian shepherd—found tres- 
passing across the frontier. The Serbs were 
engaged in making a law for the suppression of 
the ancient marriage customs of the Montenegrins. 
It seemed certain that somebody would be at 
war with somebody else very soon. 

The Megalian gulden, very naturally, fell very 
heavily in value. Collis received no less than 
75,000 gulden in exchange for Mr. Grosvenor’s 
cheque. 

This placed him in an awkward position. 
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Either he had spent £5 on the embroidery and 
received £7 ros. or else he had only spent £3 6s. 8d. 
and received £5. Either way he seemed to be 
making an illegitimate profit out of his future 
father-in-law, and that was a thing he was most 
unwilling to do. After thinking the matter over 
for a while he decided to send Mr. Grosvenor 
a cheque for 25,000 gulden. That, so he thought, 
would clear the matter up. He would have 
spent 50,000 and received 50,000. If, as he 
supposed, the embroidery had cost less than £5, 
that was all to the advantage of Mr. Grosvenor. 

He wrote to Margory at once, explaining care- 
fully what had happened, and enclosing a cheque 
on the Imperial State Bank of Megalia for 25,000 
gulden. 

It took that letter the usual five days to reach 
London and Margory forgot to give the cheque 
or the message to her father for two days more. 
When she did give it to him, he understood 
exactly what had happened, but seemed a little 
vexed at being worried over so trifling a matter. 
However, he took the cheque down to his bank 
and lodged it to his credit. 

During that week—the week before Collis’s 
cheque reached the hands of the London banker 
—the clouds had cleared away from Eastern 
Europe. The Czechs effected a compromise 
with the Hungarians. The Montenegrins agreed 
to the law which aimed at the suppression of 
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their marriage customs, provided that the Serbs 
promised not to enforce it. The Roumanians 
offered to supply a lamb to replace the dead 
Bulgarian sheep, or a boy if the victim of the 
shot turned out to be a shepherd. 

The value of the Megalian gulden, of course, 
rose rapidly. They stood at 125,000 to the 
pound when Mr. Grosvenor took Collis’s cheque 
to the bank and he received {2 for it. 

This seemed more than was due to him. He 
admitted he was entitled to {1 135. 4d., that is 
to say a third of the original {5. The remaining 
6s. 8d. clearly belonged to Collis. Grosvenor 
felt that he could not conscientiously keep it. 
He would as soon have thought of accepting a 
tip from one of his own clerks as receiving a 
present of 6s. 8d. from his future son-in-law. 
He was, as I have said, a man of particular honesty 
and accuracy in money matters. He hated the 
smallest irregularity in his private accounts. He 
had already been worried by receiving back a 
considerable part of the {£5 which he thought 
he had spent and done with. It annoyed him 
very much to have to deal with a ridiculous little 
sum like 6s. 8d. However, there seemed nothing 
to be done but to write a cheque for it and send 
it to Collis, With a feeling that he was finally 
disposing of a troublesome little affair he crossed 
the cheque and marked it, ‘ Not negotiable. 
Acc. of payee only.’ 
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Collis opened his next letter from Margory as 
eagerly as usual. He read every word she wrote 
with rapture and dwelt long on the expressions 
of affection. Sometimes he stopped reading and 
simply gazed with delight at some particularly 
fervent word. As the whole letter was dotted 
over with ‘ darlings’ and ‘ dearests’ it took him 
some time to get to a postscript, which was tucked 
into a corner to the right of Margory’s signature. 


‘P.S. Father sends you a cheque for 6s. 8d., which he says 
he owes you. I don’t see how he can, but there’s no use 
arguing with him for he was quite cross about it. I wish 
you'd stop sending each other cheques for I’m tired of trying 
to explain things which I don’t understand. What’s more 
I don’t believe you or Dad do either in spite of all you write 
about exchanges. Only twelve more days now before you 
get your leave. Only seventeen more days before you are 
in London. Only twenty-one more days before our wedding. 
Oh Teddy! I’m beginning to be a little frightened.’ 


Collis’s first impulse was to burn the cheque 
for 6s. 8d. He was thoroughly tired of the whole 
business and thought he might end it once for 
all by destroying the cheque. Then he reflected 
that Mr. Grosvenor was a business man and 
would certainly discover sooner or later that one 
of his cheques had not been presented for pay- 
ment. He would have the lowest opinion of a 
man who lost or destroyed a cheque even if it 
was only for 6s. 8d. He wanted very much to 
retain the respect of his future father-in-law. 
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He sighed a little wearily and took the cheque 
down to the bank. 

The Manager congratulated him warmly. The 
Megalian exchange had fallen again and the guiden 
stood at 18,000 to the pound. The Manager 
looked on Collis as a successful speculator who 
was making money easily. 

Collis swore. He might have known, if he 
had stopped to think he would have known, that 
the Megalian gulden would be depressed again. 
The Poles had sent an ultimatum to the Esthonians 
threatening to start war. A valuable lead mine, 
situated in Poland, had been flooded by a river 
which flowed across the frontier in from Esthonia. 
The Poles very naturally said that the Esthonians 
ought to keep their rivers in better order and not 
allow them to flood other people’s mines. War 
seemed imminent. 

The Megaltan gulden fell in value, for although 
Megalia is a very long way from Poland, the 
eastern European exchanges are extremely 
sensitive. When Collis presented his cheque the 
exchange stood at 18,000 to the pound and he 
received 6,000 gulden. 

The second secretary of the Legation 1s a 
political and not a financial officer. Collis felt 
that the situation was beyond him and he would 
never, by his own unaided efforts, be able to under- 
stand how his account with Mr. Grosvenor really 
stood. He walked round to Mr. Beaton’s office. 
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Mr. Beaton was commercial secretary to the 
Legation and it was plainly his business to under- 
stand finance. That, it may be supposed, is 
what commercial secretaries are for. Collis went 
to him, harassed and anxious, but full of hope. 

Beaton, when the case had been laid fully 
before him, was optimistic and said he could put 
the whole thing right in five minutes. 

‘What muddles you,’ he said, ‘is trying to 
think in terms of two currencies at once. Leave 
the pounds out of the question and treat the 
affair simply as a matter of so many gulden and 
you'll see your way clearly at once.’ 

Collis did not see how pounds could be left 
out since Mr. Grosvenor’s cheques were all for 
sterling. However, he listened to what Beaton 
had to say. 

‘You spent fifty thousand gulden,’ said Beaton, 
‘and you received back seventy-five thousand. 
That left you in Mr. Grosvenor’s debt to the 
extent of twenty-five thousand gulden. You 
paid him fifteen thousand.’ 

‘No,’ said Collis, ‘I sent him twenty-five 
thousand.’ 

‘Don’t think I’m accusing you of dishonesty,’ 
said Beaton. ‘I’m not. I’m simply trying to 
make things clear to you. Your cheque for 
twenty-five thousand turned out to be worth 
two pounds when it got to London. Whereas 
his cheque for five pounds was worth seventy-five 
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thousand when it got here. Therefore you only 
really paid him fifteen thousand. See that ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Collis. 

‘Well, I can’t make it any plainer. But you 
may take my word for it you owe Mr. Grosvenor 
ten thousand gulden.’ 

‘Then why does he send me a cheque for six 
and eightpence to clear the account ? ’ said Collis. 

Beaton thought this over for a while and then 
started afresh. 

‘I dare say,’ he said, ‘ it will be clearer to you 
if I work it out in pounds. You paid out five 
pounds for Mr. Grosvenor. ‘That’s right, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘It was for Mrs. Grosvenor,’ said Collis. ‘ I 
told you so at the time. But that doesn’t really 
matter.’ 

‘ Then Grosvenor paid you back seven pounds 
ten shillings or what amounted to seven pounds 
ten shillings at the rate of exchange on the day 
on which you drew the originalcheque. Yousee 
that, I suppose.’ 

‘I’ve always seen that,’ said Collis. ‘I saw 
that when I sent him back the twenty-five 
thousand gulden.’ 

‘Which turned out to be worth two pounds 
when they got to London. Therefore Grosvenor 
sees that he owes you six shillings and eight- 
pence. Surely to goodness that must be plain 
to you.’ 
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“One minute ago,’ said Collis, ‘ you said I 
owed him ten thousand gulden.’ 

“I never said any such thing,’ said Beaton 
irritably. ‘I couldn’t have said that when it’s 
perfectly plain that he owes you money. That 
is to say he did owe you money before he sent 
his last cheque. Now, I’m inclined to think, 
you owe him something.’ ) 

‘But how much ?’ said Collis. ‘ That’s what 
I’ve been trying all along to get you to tell me. 
How much do I owe him now ?’ 

‘If I were you,’ said Beaton, ‘I should send 
him a cheque for three thousand gulden and say 
that clears the account between you.’ 

‘But does it? For goodness’ sake, Beaton, 
don’t let me in for a fresh muddle. I’m trusting 
you entirely. But do remember that old Gros- 
venor is frightfully particular about money. Not 
that he’s ascrew. I don’t want you to think that. 
It’s simply that he likes to get everything right.’ 

‘Three thousand gulden will settle things 
exactly,’ said Beaton firmly. 

Collis retired to his own office and wrote a 
long letter to Margory. He dwelt at length on 
the fact that only seven days remained before 
he started for home; that in twelve days he 
would be with her again and when he saw her 
he would Having finished the strictly 
personal part of the letter, he added a short 
paragraph about the cheque he was sending. 
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* By the way, darling, would you mind giving the enclosed 
cheque to your father. I hate to bother you about money 
affairs in every letter and I won’t write an explanation of this 
cheque. Your father will understand it if you will give it 
to him. These exchanges are rather too complicated for 
your dear, pretty, little head.’ 


Next morning, shortly after Collis reached the 
Legation, Beaton walked into his room. 

‘Been up half the night,’ he said mournfully, 
‘ worrying out that problem of your dealings with 
old Grosvenor. I wanted to settle exactly how 
things stand between you.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Collis anxiously, ‘ that you’d 
settled that yesterday afternoon.’ 

‘So I thought too; and so of course I had, 
but I thought of a better plan of settlement last 
night. The trouble all along has been that the 
exchange keeps shifting while your cheques are 
on the way to Grosvenor and his to you so that 
they’re either worth more or less than they ought 
to be when they reach their destination. Now 
if you send him another cheque for three thou- 
sand, the same thing will be likely to happen 


‘Sure to,’ said Collis firmly. 

‘Whereas if you send him an English postal 
order for what you owe him it will be exactly 
the same value when it gets there as when you 
sent it off. That’s my idea of settling the thing 
finally.’ 
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“ But how the deuce am I to get an English 
postal order here ?’ 

‘'That’s where I come in,’ said Beaton in a 
benevolent tone. ‘I happen to have an English 
postal order for one and sixpence which I brought 
back by some accident after my last leave. I'll 
let you have it with pleasure. As far as I can 
make out you owe Grosvenor one and eightpence 
at the present moment, so if you put two penny 
stamps on the postal order the affair will be 
finally settled.’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ said Collis, ‘ I sent the three 
thousand gulden yesterday. That’s what you 
advised me to do.’ 

‘ Cheque ?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘'That’s all right then. If you write to-day 
Grosvenor will get the postal order twenty-four 
hours after the cheque. He’s certain not to have 
cashed it. You can tell him to tear it up. He'll 
see the advantage of the postal order, to pay your 
debt, at once. In fact he’ll give you great credit 
for financial acumen. You won't deserve it for 
I’m the one who thought of the postal order ; 
but I won't tell any one.’ 

Collis wrote a hurried note to Margory. The 
day was a busy one at the Legation and he had 
very little time for private letters. The few 
minutes he managed to snatch were devoted to 
expression of undying affection for Margory. 
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All he said about the postal order and the two 
stamps was that they were to be given to Mr. 
Grosvenor. He even forgot to give directions 
for the tearing up of the cheque for 3,000 gulden 
which he had sent the day before. 

Nine days later—two days before the glorious 
beginning of his leave—he received a short but 
rather distressing letter from Margory. 


* DEAREST EDDY ,— 

For goodness’ sake don’t send any more cheques to Dad. 
He’s perfectly furious over the last one for 3,000 gulden. I 
gave it to him just as you told me to. He snarled rather when 
he saw it, but he put it into his pocket and took it to the bank. 
Something had happened to the exchange. Dad said the 
bottom had fallen out of it, whatever that means. Anyhow 
all he got for the cheque was 2$d. He came home in a 
passion and said that you were making a fool of him before 
his bankers and when I said it wasn’t your fault that Megalia 
was poor, he said it was your fault that he was kept lodging 
and drawing little twopenny cheques and that his bank book 
would be like a jig-saw puzzle when he got it back. So 
please, Teddy darling, don’t send him any more cheques, 
even if you think you owe him money, which I’m sure you 
don’t.’ 


Collis slept very badly that night. He re- 
collected the postal order he had sent off and 
could not possibly be got back. He was very much 
afraid that Mr. Grosvenor would be very angry. 

What happened was worse than anything he 
expected. The next day brought him a tear- 
stained letter from wars ah 
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* DEAREST, DARLINGEST Eppy,— 

It’s all over between us and our wedding can never come 
off. Dad says he’ll never, never consent to my marrying 
a man who treats money as a subject for practical joking. He 
says that you show a flippancy and a disregard for the serious 
interests of life which disgusts him. But of course I'll stick 
to you whatever he says or does; though I suppose now 
we'll have to be married without a wedding cake and very 
likely he’ll take my trousseau away, which he’s quite capable 
of doing in his present temper. It’s all over that postal 
order for one and sixpence and the two penny stamps. I 
wouldn’t have shown them to him at all; but they fell out 
of the envelope and lay on the table. All the while I was 
reading your letter he stared at them with an awful glare. 
When I’d finished he said, with a most frightful cold voice, 
“‘ I suppose that money is for me.”’ Of course I had to say 
it was, though if I’d known what he was going to say I might 
have invented some sort of lie. It was then that he said the 
most frightful thing I told you. Mother thinks she will be 
able to talk him round after a day or two; but she says I’m 
to intreat you not to send any more money in any shape or 
form. So even if you owe Dad pounds, don’t pay. It’s 
far better to be a fraudulent bankrupt, if that’s what it is 
called when you owe money, than not to be able to be married. 

Ever your loving, but broken-hearted Marcory. 

P.S. Dadhasjustcomein. This letter was in its envelope, 
stuck up and stamped, but he made me open it and ordered 
me to say that the sending of out-of-date postal orders was 
very nearly if not quite as bad as sending dud cheques. The 
poor old dear was nearly incoherent with passion, but I 
gathered by degrees that your postal order was weeks and 
weeks old and that he had to pay fourpence to get it cashed. 
He seems to think you’d done it for a joke, and when I said 
I was sure you hadn’t done that, he simply said that that 
made things one degree worse.’ 
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Collis called round to Beaton’s office with a 
white face and clenched teeth. 

‘ Things were bad enough before you butted 
in, he said furiously. ‘ But they’re far worse 
since you made me send a ridiculous cheque and 
then palmed off a worthless postal order on me.’ 

‘ You can’t say palmed off,’ said Beaton, ‘ when 
I didn’t make you pay for it. I gave you a 
present of that P.O., Collis. Don’t forget that.’ 

‘ Anyhow, it’s all over between Margory and 
me,’ said Collis bitterly, ‘and it’s entirely your 
fault.’ 

‘ Don’t give way,’ said Beaton. ‘ You’re going 
home on leave to-morrow ? ’ 

‘I’m going on leave, but I’m not going home. 
What’s the use of going home now? I shall go 
to Prague or Bucharest or Sophia or somewhere 
else, where a man is encouraged to be miserable 
and there’s no law against committing suicide.’ 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ said Beaton. ‘ Go home. 
I'll give you a letter which will set the whole 
thing right. I'll write to old Grosvenor as one 
business man to another. He'll see things in 
the right light when they’re properly explained. 
Naturally he got a bit angry with the way you 
and Miss Grosvenor kept pelting him with postal 
orders and cheques without a word of explanation.’ 

Beaton wrote the letter. It was a very long 
one and he attached to it a kind of map, all marked 
off in small squares — a blue line straggling 
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across it irregularly. He said it illustrated the 
fluctuations of the Megalian exchange for the 
previous six weeks. What the effect on Mr. 
Grosvenor would have been was never known. 
It was never presented, for Mrs. Grosvenor 
succeeded in talking him back into a good humour 
two days before Collis reached England. 

The map of the Megalian exchange now hangs, 
nicely framed, over the chimney-piece of the 
dining-room of the flat at Mensor in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Collis live. Beaton admires 
it whenever he dines with them. 
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